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Monthly Summary. 


Domestic.—On Tuesday evening, the 2nd 
ult., a public meeting was held at Exeter 
Hall, for the purpose of welcoming to Eng- 
land John Anderson, the fugitive slave. The 
chair was occupied by Harper Twelvetrees, 
Esq., who addressed the meeting at some 
length; and speeches were delivered by Mr. 
Cooke Buines, the Rev. H. Allen, the Rev. 
Dr. Jabez Burns, the Rev. Mr. Bonner, and 
the Rev. Dr. Hewlett. John Anderson also 
addressed the meeting, as did the Rev. Mr. 
Kinnaird, a coloured minister from Canada. 
It was announced that the funds obtained by 
collection would be employed to purchase 
Anderson’s wife and children out of Slavery. 

In the House of Lords, on the Ist ult., 
Lord Brougham presented a petition from a 
large number of the people of Jamaica 
against the annexation of San Domingo to 
Spain, when he took advantage of the oc- 
casion to address the House on the present 
extent of the slave-trade. 

On the 15th ult., Lord Stratheden brought 
forward his motion, in the House of Lords, 
for the re eee of a Consul at Mo- 
zambique. He withdrew it, after obtaining 
an intimation that the Government had not 
come to a final decision on the matter, but 
did not approve of a motion which bore tlie 
appearance of interference with its prero- 
gative. 

On the 26th of July, Mr. C. Buxton 
brought forward a similar motion in the 
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House of Commons, which elicited from 
Lord Palmerston a strong declaration of 
opinion upon the conduct of Spain in re- 
lation to the slave-trade. No division took 
place upon it. The proceedings on the first. 
of these occasions will be found recorded in 
our Parliamentary column: the report of the 
other two will appear in our next. 

On Wednesday the 3rd ult., a Deputation 
of gentlemen who took part in the proceed- 
ings of the Conference on the slave-trade, 
held at Lord Brougham’s, on the 15th of 
June, and of others favourable to the objects. 
of the Conference, had an interview at the. 
Foreign Office with Lord John Russell, for 
the purpose of presenting him with a copy 
of the resolutions adopted by the Conference, 
and an address commenting upon them. 
The Deputation was introduced by Lord 
Brougham. After the interview, the depu- 
tation was admitted to an audience of the 
Duke of Newcastle, at the Colonial Office, 
for a similar purpose; and on the 10th a 
third Deputation, from the same body, had 
an interview with Viscount Palmerston, at. 
Cambridge House, Piccadilly. A record of 
the proceedings will be found in another 
column. 

On Wednesday, the 24th ult., a public 
meeting was held at Willis’ Rooms, Kin 
Street, St. James’, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Shaftesbury in the chair, to present an ad- 
dress to the Rev. Dr. Cheever, and a testi- 
monial, consisting of the works of Lord 
Erskine, and a piece of plate, namely, a 
silver salver, bearing the following in- 
scription : 
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other hand, the serfs, knowing that the Em- 
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“ Presented to the Rev. G. B. Cheever, 
D.D., pastor of the church of the Puritans, 
New York, in token of the honour in which 
he is held by British Christians, and of their 
sympathy with him in the noble and con- 
sistent course he has pursued in exhibiting 
slaveholding as a sin against God and a vio- 
lation of the first rights of humanity.” 

Then follow the names of the Committee. 

Mr.8. Morley announced that there was a 
cash account, which would be closed in a 
week or two, and the amount handed to Dr. 
Cheever. 

Dr. Cheever returned thanks in an appro- 

riate address, and was followed by Lord 
Kinnaird, S. Morley, Esq., the Karl of 
Shaftesbury, and Mr. Mark Phillips. 

Arrica.—The Liberian papers refer, in 
terms that admit of no misconstruction, to a 
difference which has arisen between the Go- 
vernment of Liberia and that of Great 
Britain, on the subject of the exercise by the 
former of acts of sovereignty in the territory 
of the Gallinas, ~The question has arisen of 
the right of Liberia to exercise authority in 
the Gallinas, it being alleged that such right 
has never been recognised by Great Britain. 
On the 8th of May, the United-States’ 
sloop, Saratoga, had taken into Monrovia a 
slaver, named the Nightingale, with 850 
Africans on board. Some were dying when 
they were landed; some were conveyed on 
shore, already dead; and many others were 
in so emaciated a condition that they could 
searcely move Within a few days fifty-four 
had died on shore.* 

Francr.—On the 9th of July last a de- 
cree appeared in the Monitewr, signed by 
the Emperor, putting an end to the system 
of so-called immigration from Africa into the 
French colonies. The text will be found in 
another column. 

Russa. — Intelligence from St. Peters- 
burg, to the 18th of July, gives unsatisfac- 
tory accounts of the state of feeling amongst 
the proprietors of serfs in many parts of the 
country. They are opposing the emanci- 
pation, and deny the Emperor's right to deal 





in this way with their “ oes say 6 On the 


peror has decreed their liberation from bond- 
age, and finding that their former masters | 
are delaying the boon, have, in many in- | 
stances, risen against them, in conse uence | 
of which, much blood has been shed, and | 
several military massacres have taken place. | 
It is said, that since the proclamation of the | 
act of emancipation, more than 2000 law- | 
suits have been commenced by former | 





* This ship cleared out from Liverpool. A | 
question was asked in the House of Commons | 
concerning it. Vide the July number of the 
Reporter,—(Kin, A. S. R.) 
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peasants, now landed proprietors, against 
their former lords, who, having merely 
allowed them to acquire property, now 
dispute their title to it. One nobleman, the 
possessor of 21,000 peasants, has nearly 100 
such actions to defend before the Senate. 

Unirep Srates.—The opening of the 
Session extraordinary of Congress, on the 
4th ultimo, and the delivery of the Presi- 
dent’s message—given in part in another 
column—may be regarded as the most im- 
portant item of intelligence since our last. 
Thirty-nine senators were present in the 
Senate. 

The House of Representatives was orga- 
nized immediately on assembling, by the 


election of the Hon. G. A. Grow, of Pensyl- . 


vania, for Speaker. Mr. Grow, on taking 
the chair, made a strong Union address to 
the Congress, and declared that no flag, alien 
to the sources of the Mississippi, should ever 
float permanently over its mouth till its wa- 
ters were crimsoned in human gore, and not 
one foot of American soil be wrenched from 
the jurisdiction of the constitution of the 
United States until it be baptized in fire and 
blood. Five members from Western Virgi- 
nia were sworn in. 

The Senate had passed a Bill authorizin 
the employment of 500,000 volunteers, an 
appropriating 500,000,000 dollars for the 
war; and the House of Representatives had 
passed one authorizing a loan of 250,000,000 
dollars. 

The Senate had expelled a member for 
one of the seceded States. 

6,000,000 dollars had been voted for the 
payment of volunteers. 

Colonel Taylor had arrived at Washington 
with a flag of truce, bearing despatches from 
President Davis to President Lincoln, but 
had been sent back without any answer. 
The actual contents had not transpired, but 
were reported to be frivolous, and the send- 
ing of the messenger only a ruse to gain in- 
formation. 

A resolution had been passed asking the 
President for the correspondence with Spain 
relative to the incorporation of San Domingo, 
and what protest, if any, the Federal Admi- 
nistration had made against the insolent 
and aggressive conduct of Spain. ‘The Pre- 
sident, however, had declined to sanction the 
production of the correspondence on the plea 
of its being calculated to prejudice the public 
service, 

In the Senate, Mr. Chandler had given 
notice that he should introduce a Bill to con- 
fiscate the property ofall governors of States, 
mémbers of Legislature, and judges of courts, 
who should take up arms against the Go- 
vernment of the United States, and that all 
such individuals be for ever disqualified from 
holding any office of emolument under the 
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Government, and such property be applied 
to restore to Union men in the rebel States 
any losses they may have suffered. 

Mr. Sumner had presented a petition for 
the abolition of Slavery, which proposes that 
slave-owners shall be remunerated from the 
United-States’ treasury. During the discus- 
sion on the Bill, Mr. Sumner approved the 
President’s acts. 

Mr. Breckenridge made a strong speech, 
declaring the acts of President Lincoln, 
especially the suspension of the habeas 
corpus, to be an unconstitutional usurpation 
of power. He said the country was rushing 
with rapid strides from constitutional govern- 
ment to military despotism, yet so great on 
one side was the passion of the hour, and so 
astonishing the stupid amazement of the 
other, that these things were taken as natural 
and right. He referred to the refusal to 
adopt the Crittenden compromise, and wished 
the country to know that Congress had 
deliberately refused a last effort to avert the 
horrors of internal warfare. 

In the meanwhile, the movement of the 
military were becoming more decisive. Se- 
veral partial engagements had _ occurred 
with varied success. General M‘Clellan, 
commanding a division in Virginia, had at- 
tacked and defeated the Confederates at 
Rich Mountain, Western Virginia, and cap- 
tured all their guns, campequipages, waggons, 
besides inflicting upon them a loss of sixty 
men. At Carthage, Missouri, 1200 Federal 
troops had attacked 4000 of the Confederates, 
but had been obliged to withdraw. The 
Federal troops, however, were being rapidly 
concentrated, with a view to a decisive 
movement. 

A movement was progressing in Missouri 
to hold a State Convention this month, for 
the purpose of choosing State officers. Mis- 
sourl is now without a Government, all the 
Executive officers having fled from the State, 
and left the archives to take care of them- 
selves. 

In the Maryland legislature, Mr. Gordon 
had submitted a resolution declaring that the 
debt being incurred by the general Govern- 
ment in prosecuting the war is unconstitu- 
tional, and of no binding force upon the 
States which do not consent thereto, and that 
Maryland will not hold itself bound for any 
portion of its payment. 

Mr. Briscoe also submitted a report repeal- 
ing those sections of the code giving to the 
Governor any power over the disposition of 
the arms of the State, and suspending the 
enforcement of any bond for the return of 
the State arms heretofore loaned to any 
military organization. The object of this 
measure is to prevent the Governor from 
reclaiming the arms in possession of the 
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taking of the disposition of arms out of his 
hands was one feature-of the Public Safety 
Bill which was attempted to be passed some 
time since, and which raised such a storm of 
indignation throughout the State. 

Resolutions were submitted by Mr. Dennis, 
of Somerset, declaring the acts of the Govern- 
ment unconstitutional and tyrannical, and in 
favour of an immediate recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy. All.the above were 
adopted. 

A despatch from Baltimore says that the 
secession feeling is still strong in Baltimore, 
and the vast quantities of Union troops 
passing through the city does not diminish 
it. This fact is everywhere evident, and 
renders the city at this moment a point of 
great interest. Baltimore will become a 
vastly important point as events culminate, 
as they are now rapidly doing in all directions 
in this section. 

West Inpres.—A census is being taken of 
the population of the British West Indies. 
The Jamaica papers say that the returns for 
that island have not yet been officially 
announced, but judging from the increase of 
more than 10,000 souls in the parish of St. 
Ann’s, it is estimated that if the augmentation 
in the other parishes has been proportionate, 
the actual population of Jamaica is likely to 
be more than half a million. 

In Martinique the exportation of sugar, 
up to the 3Uth of April, shewed a decrease of 
2681 hogsheads as compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1860; coffee had fallen 
short by 33,628 kilogrammes, Guadaloupe 
shipped, in the same four months, 2798 
hogsheads of sdgar less than last year; but 
42,059 kilogrammes of coffee, and 11,581 kilo- 
grammes of cocoa in excess. 

The immigrant ship Jacques Coeur arrived 
at Fort de France on the 8th June, in 65 
days from Pondicherry, with 680 coolies on 
board, there having occurred during the 
passage 12 deaths and 2 births, The cargo 
consisted of 418 men, 211 women, 22 chil- 
dren of five to twelve years old, and 20 
infants. 

San Domrnao, falsely alleged by the 
Spanish papers to be perfectly tranquil, is in 
a ferment. In all parts of the country the 
Dominicans, roused to a sense of the degra- 
dation that had been put upon them, and 
of their danger, were rising against the 
Spaniards, determined to defend their nation- 
ality by force of arms. The Spaniards were 
finding the work upon their hands growing 
warmer every day, and a reinforcement had 
been called from Porto Rico. It was thought 
that 10,000 soldiers would have been more 
than sufficient to subjugate the country; but 
20,000 will not be too many. The Spanish 
officers were described as being very much 


rebel portion of the State military. | dissatisfied with the state of things, Pro- 
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visions were scarce, and living very dear, and 
disease had broken out among the military. 
Out of 1500 men, ninety-five had died in a 
few weeks, and three officers. So prevalent 
and fatal were disorders of the bowels among 
the troops, that it was suspected that either 
the bread or the water with which they 
were being supplied was poisoned, and 
both were analyzed, but found perfectly 
sound and wholesome. Altogether thin 

appear to be in a- deplorable state. The 
tidings of a popular insurrection are con- 
firmed. The minican Generals, Ca- 
bral, Sanchez Valentine, Baez, and others, 
not long since exiled from Santo Domingo 
by Santana, all ardent partisans of Domi- 
nican independence, had succeeded in joinin 

the disaffected populations. A serious an 

extensive insurrection had taken place under 
their direction ; the towns of Lamotte, Naybe 
Cerca, and San Juan, had raised the Domi- 
nican flag, and energetically protested against 
the Spanish occupation. They declared that, 
if annexation were inevitable, and they must 
cease to be independent, they would prefer 
to be incorporated with the Haytian Re- 
public. In presence of these grave manifes- 
tations, the Haytian Government was main- 
taining an attitude of observation. The few 
Haytian troops which, as a measure of pru- 
dent precaution, had been stationed near the 
frontiers, had not advanced a step beyond 
them. The President of Hayti, however, and 
the people, feeling their nationality and in- 
dependence threatened, were making vigo- 
rous preparations for war. 








PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


(Monday, July 1st.) 
ANNEXATION OF SAN DOMINGO. 


Lord BrovenaM, on moving for a copy of the 
memorial addressed to the Secretary of State 
for Jamaica, respecting the annexation of St. 
Domingo, said: 1t has often happened to me to 
bring before your lordships subjects relating to 
the question of Slavery and against the views of 
the planters in the West Indies; but on the pre- 
sent occasion I have the happiness to be entirely 
of the same opinion with them, and to join with 
them in urging upon your lordships the con- 
sideration of this great question. The petition 
whick§& gave notice of my intention to move for 
is a petition from Jamaica, agreed to at an im- 
mense meeting of the town of Kingston—I be- 
lieve such and so numerous a meeting was never 
before held there--and it is signed by 3700 names, 
praying the Government to refuse their assent 
to the annexation of San Domingo. The alarm 
which the planters and all connected with the 
trade of Jamaica entertain is most natural and 
most reasonable. They have long suffered from 
competition with the slave-grown sugar of Cuba, 
because, unhappily, there is no difference in the 
duty upon slave-grown sugar and sugar grown 
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by free-labourers in our colonies, the consequence 
of which has been to encourage Slavery and the 
slave-trade, to thwart the great measure of 
emancipation which was passed in our own 
colonies, and to render the large sum which was 
iven in compensation to our planters inadequate 
or its purpose, and in Jamaica more so than any 
other colony. But another consequence has been, 
that slave-grown sugar has been admitted without 
stint into our markets from Cuba; and now it is 
apprehended, not unnaturally, that the annexa- 
tion of San Domingo—that is, the eastern part 
of that great island—the annexation of that por- 
tion to Spain, if it take place without protest 
from our Government, would make our colonial 
fellow-subjects worse off than they were before, 
and would very greatly increase the amount of 
slave-grown sugar. This proceeding on the part 
of the colonists of course supposes that Slavery 
will be revived in San Domingo by Spain. No 
doubt there have been declarations on the part 
of Spanish statesmen, that it is not their inten- 
tion to revive Slavery. It has been stated, with 
more or less confidence, and more or less dis- 
tinctly, that there is no intention on the part of 
the Spanish Government to revive Slavery in 
San Domingo. I confess I have heard these 
declarations with more than suspicion, The 
reason they give is, that they do not require 
Slavery in the cultivation of the produce of San 
Domingo, on account of the great excellence of 
the soil. But, my lords, is the soil more excellent 
in San Domingo than it is in Cuba? Nothing 
of the kind, The Cuban soil is beyond all doubt 
superior; yet Cuba continues Slavery to this 
hour, and it continues the slave-trade to this 
hour : and when I look upon these declarations, 
and contrast them with the still more solemn 
declarations they have made by treaty in respect 
to Cuba, my suspicions are not only increased, 
but all but converted into certainty, that the 


slave-trade would be revived and Slavery intro- . 


duced into San Domingo. My lords, I must 
remind your lordships of the very solemn man- 
ner in which the Spanish Government declared 
its abhorrence of the slave-trade, and bound 
itself by treaty to its abolition. There is no use 
in making mere genera! statements, and there- 
fore I shall read to you their own words, in order 
that there may be no mistake. In1817 a treaty 
was made, in which they profess to concur in the 
most solemn manner. 

By this treaty his Catholic Majesty engaged 
that the slave-trade should be abolished through 
the entire dominions of Spain on the 30th day of 
May 1820; and that from and after that period 
it should not be lawful for any of the subjects of 
the Crown of Spain to purchase slaves, or to 
carry on the slave-trade, on any part of the 
coast of Africa, upon any pretext or in any man- 
ner whatever; provided, however, that a term of 
five months, from the said date of the 30th of 
May 1820, shall be allowed for completing the 
voyages of vessels which shall have cleared out 
lawfully previously to the said 30th of May. It 
was further agreed, that from and after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the treaty, it should 
not be lawful for any of the subjects of the 
Crown of Spain to purchase slaves, or to carry on 
the slave-trade, on any part of the coast of Africa 
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to the north of the Equator, upon any pretext or 
in any manner whatever: provided, however, 
that a term of six months from the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications of the treaty should 
be allowed for completing the voyages of vessels 
which should have cleared out from the Spanish 
ports for the said coast previously to the ex- 
change of the said ratifications. By a third 
article, His Britamnie Majesty engaged to pay in 
London, on the 20th of February 1818, the sum 
of 400,000/. sterling to such person as His 
Catholic Majesty should appoint to receive the 
same, to serve as compensation both for losses which 
Spain had sustained by the capture of her slave- 
ships prior to the treaty. and for losses which 
she might sustain by the intended total abolition 
of the slave-trade. 

In 1835, fifteen years after it was thus agreed 
by the Spanish Government that the slave-trade 
should cease, it was found necessary to make 
another convention, and I again quote the 
words : 

“The King of Great Britain and the Queen 
Regent of Spain, being desirous of rendering the 
means taken for abolishing the inhuman traffic 
in slaves more effective, have, in order to obtain 
this important object, resolved to conclude a new 
convention,in the spirit of the treaty contracted 
i both Powers on the 23rd of September 

‘Art. 1. The slave-trade is hereby again 
declared on the part of Spain to be henceforward 
totally and finally abolished in all parts of the 
world. 

‘Art, 2. Her Majesty the Queen Regent of 
Spain, during the minority of her daughter, 
Donna, Isabella the Second, hereby engages that 
immediately after the ratifications of the present 
treaty, and from time to time afterwards, as it 
may become needful, Her Majesty will take the 
most effectual measures for preventing the sub- 
jects of Her Catholic Majesty from being con- 
cerned, and her flag from being used, in carrying 
on, in any way, the trade in slaves; and especially 
within two months after the said exchange she 
will promulgate throughout the dominions of Her 
Catholic Majesty a penal law, inflicting a severe 
punishment on all those Her Catholic Majesty’s 
subjects,who shall, under any pretext whatsoever, 
take any part whatever in the traffic in slaves.” 

That part of the treaty which related to our 
duty has been punctually performed—the money 
was paid ; but that other part of the treaty—that 
which related to their duty, that within two 
months a severe penal law should be enacted 
against any one who carried on the slave-trade— 
that was not performed, and for ten whole years 
there was no law, while the law that was after- 
wards passed has ever since remained a dead 
letter. The slave-trade continues precisely—I 
will not say equal to what it was before—but 
greater than it was before. Instead of 20,000 or 
30,000 unhappy Africans being carried to Cuba, 
as formerly, 40,000 have been transported there 
for several years lately, as I have it on the autho- 
rity of the Mixed Commission, which, by the 
treaty of 1817, and afterwards by the convention 
of 1835, it was stipulated should sit, one Mixed 
Commission at the Havana or some other port 
of Cuba, and another on some part of the African 
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coast. Mr. Crawford, a member of one of these 
Mixed Commissions, makes a report to the effect 
that it is utterly impossible to exaggerate the 
way in which the treaty has become a dead letter, 
and that the annual importation of slaves now 
amounts to 40,000. It is true that the Spanish 
Government say they have done what they could 
—that they have sent out instructions to the 
various Captains-General of Cuba, desiring them 
to put a stop to the trade. But I ask your lord- 
ships to compare with their conduct that of the 
Portuguese Government. For some time the two 
Governments were in precisely the same situation, 
and the two together continued to evade the treaty. 
At that time Portugal absorbed two-thirds of 
the whole African slave-trade, and within the last 
ten years of its cessation about 60,000 slaves 
were annually transported to the Braziis. But 
now the slave-trade to the Brazils is completely 
abolished ; of which the proof is, that in one year 
it was reduced to 20,000, the next to between 
4000 and 5000; and within the last seven or 
eight years it has ceased altogether. Nothing 
can exceed the honesty, good faith, and vigour 
with which the Portuguese Government have of 
late years carried out their engagements. Their 
cruisers are always on the spot; their duty was 
performed nobly and effectually; their zeal re- 
sponded to the instructions of the Portuguese 
Government and of the Emperor of Brazil, which 
were given on both sides to the same effect, and 
the trade was completely abolished, the Portu- 
guese Government preventing the slavers from 
leaving the coast of Africa, and Brazil preventing 
them from entering any portion of the Brazilian 
territory, and the consequence is that the slave- 
trade, so far as Portugal is concerned, is com- 
pletely at anend. I am disposed to give a great 
deal of credit to the Brazilian people for their 
conduct towards the negro population: it has 
been completely liberal and equitable, and in the 
spirit of the treaties. I have been given to under- 
stand, indeed, I was told on high authority, that 
some years ago the court physician was at one 
time a negro; and that free negroes are em- 
ployed in all kinds of confidential employments. 
And I have now to state the happy effect which 
this abolition of the slave-trade has produced on 
the condition of the Portuguese settlements in 
Africa. I have in my hand—I shall not trouble 
your lordships with the details—the statement of 
a very excellent and able person, Mr. Gabriel, 
who for twenty-four years was a member of the 
Mixed Commission on the African coast, and he 
states that from Loando alone, where the exports, 
a few years ago, were nothing—absolutely 
nothing at all—there are at the present time 
exports to the value of from 15,000/. to 18,000/. 
a year, and that the imports, chiefly in British 
manufactured goods,amounted to between 20,0007. 
and 30,000/. a year. Mr. Gabriel says, that as 
soon as it is suspected that the slave-trade is 
about to commence in a district, all legitimate 
traffic is at an end, and the men find it more 


| profitable to steal one another, to serve one 


another, to sell one another to the slave-dealer, 
on account of the high profit of the merchandise. 
But the instant the slave-trade ceases, all the 
energies of the negroes are devoted to the require- 
ments of innocent commerce—to cotton, to palm- 
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oil, to ivory, to every sort of goods that the | 


country produces ; and though the territory of 
Loando is a small one, yet the trade amounts to 
the large sum I have mentioned. It is the same 
with other places. The African trade has in- 
creased to the value of a million and a half 
within the last ten years. This affords the 
strongest inducements to us to persevere in our 
efforts to destroy this infernal traffic, which, in 
point of fact, is the main object of my present 
motion. The question is a most important one, 
and I really believe that if this country and 
France were to join in protesting against the 
annexation, it would not be completed. It is no 
light thing to expose ourselves and humanity at 
large to the risk, I may say, of a European war; 
but it is also no light thing to run the risk of a 
great and serious increase of the slave-trade, 
which there is every reason to apprehend, if this 
annexation takes place. I understand that the 
Government of Hayti, which is the French and 
western portion of the island, offered to the 
Spanish Government at Madrid, through their 
minister stationed there, to acknowledge the 
eastern part of San Domingo, and to recognise 
its independence; and they were told that they 
were too late—meaning that the Spanish Govern- 
ment had already resolved on the annexation of 
the territory. Now, it may be true that people 
have a right to dispose of themselves and their 
islands, their territory and their goods, without 
the consent of their neighbours. I shall not stop 
to discuss that point. I only say here that I do 
not admit it. I can conceive a case in which a 
country in Europe might agree to annex itself to 
another country, in which case I think the rest 
of Europe would have a right to consider whether 
it is for their interest to admit of the annexation 
taking place. I won’t refer to particular cases, 
though some will probably occur to your lord- 
ships, and some, too, with regard to which dis- 
cussions have very recently taken place, and 
from those discussions we appear to have got this 
result, that however much those territories might 
choose annexation, yet unless it was clear that 
the interests of Europe and the safety of other 
countries are not involved, they would not per- 
mit itto be done. But if it is clear that the 
interests and the safety of Europe are not in- 
volved, then the will and consent of the people 
are required to justify the annexation. The 
same principles I would apply in the case of San 
Domingo. The fact is, that in that territory 
there is no consent, and nothing like consent, on 
the part of the San Domingans. Instead of 
consenting, they are resisting in every possible 
way. Insurrections have broken out in halfa 
dozen different places in the distriet. Santanda 
holds that part of the country in thraldom, under 
a species of reign of terror. Hehas brought from 
Cuba some 5000 or 6000 soldiers to bear out his 
usurpation ; and he proclaims that he is pre- 
ared to send home for as many again, if need 
e, to confirm it. And not only so, but there 
was a direct interest in the neighbouring terri- 
tories against this annexation, because there 
were parties connected with it who made no secret 
of saying that they would not be content with 
this portion of the island, but that they intended 
to push their annexations in a way to which 
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there would be no limit but the Spanish power 
and the Spanish desire. I am told that nothin 

can exceed the ill consequences to Hayti, which 
is otherwise in a flourishing condition, of this 
annexation of San Domingo. She was at peace 
with Spain, at peace with America, at peace with 
San Domingo; and yet nevertheless she was 
suffering all the extremities of war; and my in- 
formant says that the consequence is that thou~ 
sands of pounds, which would otherwise be spent 
on education and on great public works through- 
out the country, are all now absorbed in prepara- 
tions for what may happen, if war should break 
out. In fact, they are in the same condition in 
which we in Europe are, so that we may fairly 
say, “‘Sevit toto Mars, impius orbe;” that is to 
say, it is not war, but the preparations for war 
which one country makes, that necessarily obliges 
all other countries to follow her example. They 
are tasting a little of the fruits of that evil con- 
duct from which we also suffer. America has 
shewn a strong disposition to prevent the an- 
nexation of San Domingo; and she has given 
notice to Spain that the annexation, if it takes 
place at all, will be at her peril. Onecan under- 
stand some of the directions in which that peril 
will lie. But in a converse manner there would 
be dangers arising to the United States, if Spain 
were to annex San Domingo and the Union 
Cuba and Porto Rico. Cuba has a population of 
1,600,000, of whom about one million are slaves. 
Porto Rico has a population of 400,000, of whom 
a small portion only are slaves. I understand 
that in Cuba there is a great feeling on the sub- 
ject of the slave-trade and Slavery—a feeling not 
so much among the great proprietors, but among 
those whose exertions are limited to few specula- 
tions, and who make it their business to break up 
the soil in preparation for her crops; they, I 
understand, lead a considerable party against 
Slavery. There is great dissension among these 
parties, I understand, on the question of amal- 
gamation with America. I was astonished to 
hear that a considerable party of them were in 
favour of annexation to the United States. I 
don’t believe that the Northern States—enemies 
as they are to Slavery, determined as they are 
against it, and resolved by all lawful means to 
obtain its extinction—I do not believe that they 
would desire the annexation of Cuba and Porto 
Rico as Slave States. I am not sure of the feel- 
ings of the Southern States. But great risk may 
attend the Spanish Government from her annexa- 
tion of San Domingo in other quarters. I wish 
we were entirely agreed with the Government of 
France in this matter. I believe that, with the 
French to join us in protesting against these 
changes, not one of them would take place ; but 
I greatly doubt whether that union which I so 
much desire is hkely to happen. But of this Iam 
sure, that France will not be altogether inactive on 
the subject of San Domingo, though I have no idea 
that she will be thereby incited to attempt the 
recovery of Hayti. Such an attempt would be 
utterly hopeless and out of the question. ‘The 
horrors that took place there in the war of inde- 
pendence of 1803 and 1804 still survive in the 
memories of the whole population ; and I believe 
there is not a single man in Hayti who would 
not lay down his Jife to prevent the possibility of 
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such an annexation. There is no fear of that— 
quite the contrary As to the annexation of 
San Domingo by the Spanish Government, that 
is a case, I won't say for resistance, but it is a 
case for strong protest; and if it were protested 
against by France and England in conjunction, 
I believe it would not take place; and my belief 
is, that the protest even of England alone would 
be strong enough to prevent it. I move a 
humble address to Her Majesty for the copy of 
the memorial in question. 

The Duke of Newcastte said he was sure 
their lordships would not expect him to refer to 
those portions of the speech of his noble and 
learned friend which related to matters con- 
nected with the Foreign rather than the Colonial 
Office, with the single exception of the petition 
for a copy of which he had moved. Neverthe- 
less he could not but express his regret that the 
noble and learned lord so frequently brought 
grave charges against the Spanish Government, 
in season and out of season; reading extracts 
from treaties, and-taunting the Spanish Govern- 
ment with breaking them; a course of proceed- 
ing which, with a people like the Spaniards, 
was more likely to aggravate the evil than to 
remedy it. It would be much better to leave 
the matter in the hands of the Executive Go- 
vernment. As regarded the assumption by 
Spain of the sovereignty of St. Domingo, which 
his noble friend deprecated, he could assure him 
that the Spanish Government had most distinctly 
declared that they did not intend to re-establish 
Slavery in any form in St. Domingo. He could 
assure his noble and learned friend that the 
Spanish Government had, both by written and 
verbal communications, repudiated any intention 
to allow the revival of Slavery. They stated 
that the soil being very fertile, Slavery was not 
required in St. Domingo, as it was in Cuba; 
but, so far from that being the only reason as- 
signed, they said such an act would be at va- 
riance with treaties, and opposed to civilization. 
The petitioners in Jamaica took the same view 
as his honourable and learned friend. They 
were apprehensive that Slavery would be re- 
established in St. Domingo, and that slave- 
grown sugar would be sent from that country to 
this. There was no objection to laying the pe- 
tition on the table: it contained nothing more 
than what the noble and learned lord had said on 
the subject. 

Lord BrovaHam observed that it was not 
from private information he had spoken of the 
Spanish promises; the proclamation stated that 
they did not intend to re-establish Slavery be- 
cause the soil was so fine that it did not require 
slave cultivation. He drew but little comfort 
from what his noble friend stated of the solemn 
declarations of Spain. Their treaties were more 
solemn declarations still, in the name of the 
‘Most Holy Majesty ;” and yet not one part of 
them had been kept, except receiving the money. 

Lord StratrorD DE RepouFre said that 
when they recollected the services rendered by 
this country to Spain, and that Spain owed her 
political position to those services, and when they 
considered her recent conduct for the last few 
years with regard to the slave-trade, he could 
not but feel satisfaction at one member at least 
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of their lordships’ house bringing their con- 
nection with the slave-trade before the house, 
and more particularly under the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The engagements so- 
lemnly entered into by Spain had not only been 
systematically violated, but persons had been 
rewarded by the Spanish Government who had 
taken an active part in the infraction of treaties. 
He could not, therefore, but regret that steps had 
not been taken to give some more positive pro- 
spect of more speedy, more just, and more hu- 
mane conclusions. Not only on that point, how- 
ever, but wherever religion or humanity was 
concerned, they found nothing but a continued 
system of opposition on the part of the Spanish 
Government to every thing that emanated from 
this country. He repeated that the noble and 
learned lord had discharged a great duty in call- 
ing attention to the subject; and he hoped that 
what had passed in reference to it would have a 
beneficial influence on the Spanish Government. 
Lord BrovuGHaM thought the Spanish Govern- . 
ment should be reminded, in any communication 
with them, that General Valdez, when Captain- 
General of Cuba, succeeded in a few years in 
bringing down the slave-trade almost to nothing ; 
but his successor, by raising the head-money 
from a doubloon and a-half to three doubloons, 
was enabled to leave the island after two or 
three years’ service, worth 100,000/., every far- 
thing of which was blood-money. 
The motion was then agreed to. 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S MESSAGE. 
Ir is our ordinary practice to reprint only 
such portions of any message delivered to 
Congress by the President of the United 
States, as relate to the anti-slavery question. 
Our readers, however, are probably aware, 
that on the 4th of last month, President 
Lincoln, having convened a Session Extra- 
ordinary of Congress, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the course to be adopted at the present 
juncture, addressed to it a special message ; 
and as the crisis is a most important one, 
wholly unprecedented, indeed, in the history 
of the Republic, we reproduce the message 
at length, there being no part of it that does 
not bear upon topics vital at this time ; while, 
on the other hand, it is desirable to have so 
important a state paper on record. 


FELLOW-CITIZENS OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES : 


Having been convened on an extraordinary 
occasion, as authorised by the Constitution, your 
attention is not called to any ordinary subject of 
legislation. At the beginning of the present 
Presidential term, four months ago, the functions 
of the Federal Government were found to be 
generally suspended within the several states of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Florida, excepting only those of 
the Post-office department. Within these States 
all the forts, arsenals, dockyards, custom-houses, 
and thelike, including the moveable and stationary 
property in and about them, had been seized, and 
were held in open hostility to this Government, 
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excepting only Forts Pickens, Taylor, and Jeffer- 
son, on and near the Florida coast; and Fort 
Sumter, in Charleston harbour, South Carolina. 
The forts thus seized had been put in improved 
condition, new ones had been built, and armed 
forces had been organized, and were organizing, 
all avowedly with the same hostile purpose. The 
forts remaining in the possession of the Federal 
Government and near these States were either 
besieged or menaced by warlike preparations, and 
especially Fort Sumter was nearly surrounded by 
well-protected hostile batteries, with guns equal 
in quality to the best of its own, and outnumber- 
icg the latter as perhaps ten to one. A dispro- 
portionate share of the Federal muskets and 
rifles had somehow found their way into those 
States, and had been seized to be used against the 
Government. Accumulations of the public 
revenue, lying within them, had been seized for 
the same object ; the navy was scattered in distant 
seas, leaving but a very small part of it within 
the immediate reach of the Government. Officers 
of the Federal army had resigned in great num- 
bers, and of those resigning a large proportion 
had taken up arms against the Government. 
Simultaneously and in common with all this, the 
purpose to sever the Federal Union was openly 
avowed. In accordance with this purpose, an 
ordinance had been adopted in each of these States, 
declaring the States respectively to be separated 
from the National Union. A formula for insti- 
tuting a combined Government of those States 
had been promulgated, and this illegal organiza- 
tion, in the character of the ‘* Confederate States,” 
was already invoking recognition, aid, and in- 
tervention from foreign Powers. Finding this 
condition of things, and believing it +4 4 an 
imperative duty upon the incoming Executive 
to prevent, if possible, the consummation of such 
attempt to destroy the Fedaral Union, a choice 
of means to that end became indispensable. This 
choice was made, and was declared in the in- 
augural address. ‘The policy chosen looked to 
the exhaustion of all peaceful measures before a 
resort to any stronger ones; it sought only to 
hold the public places and property not already 
wrested from the Government, and to collect the 
revenue, relying for the rest on time, discussion, 
and the ballot-box ; it promised a continuance of 
the mails, at Government expense, to the very 
people who were resisting the Government; and 
it gave repeated pledges against any disturbances 
to any of the people or any of their rights, of all 
that which a President might constitutionally 
and justifiably do in such a case; every thing was 
forborne, without which it was believed possible 
to keep the Government on foot. 
FORT SUMTER. 

On the 5th of March, the present incumbent’s 
first full day in office, a letter from Major 
Anderson, commanding at Fort Sumter, written 
on the 28th of February and received at the War 
Department on the 4th of March, was by that 
department placed in his hand. This letter 


expressed the professional opinion of the writer, 
that reinforcements could not be thrown into that 
fort within the time for his relief, rendered 
necessary by the limited supply of provisions, and 
with a view of holding possession of the same 
with a force of less than 20,000 good and well- 
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disciplined men. This opinion was concurred in 
by all the officers of his command, and their 
memoranda of the subject were made enclosures 
of Major Anderson’s letter. The whole was 
immediately laid before Lieutenant-General Scott, 
who at once concurred with Major Anderson in 
his opinion. On reflection, however, he took full 
time, consulting with other officers both of the 
army and navy, and at the end of four days came 
reluctantly, but decidedly, to the same conclusion 
as before. He also stated at the same time that 
no such sufficient force was then at the control of 
the Government, or could be raised and brought 
to the ground within the time when the provisions 
in the fort would be exhausted. In a purely 
military point of view, this reduced the duty of 
the Adininistration in the case to the mere matter 
of getting the garrison safely out of the fort. It 
was believed, however, that to so abandon that 
position, under the circumstances, would be 
utterly ruinous; that the necessity under which 
it was to be done would not be fully understood ; 
that by many it would be construed as a part of 
a voluntary policy; that at home it would dis- 
courage the friends of the Union, embolden its 
adversaries, and go far to insure to the latter a 
recognition abroad; that, in fact, it would be our 
national destruction consummated. This could 
not be allowed. Starvation was not yet upon 
the garrison, and ere it would be reached, Fort 
Piekens might be reinforced. This last would be 
a clear indication of policy, and would better 
enable the country to accept the evacuation of 
Fort Sumter. As a military necessity, an order 
was at once directed to be sent for the landing of 
the troops from the steamship Brooklyn into 
Fort Pickens. This order could not go by land, 
but must take the longer and slower route by 
sea. The first return news from the order was 
received just one week before the fall of Sumter. 
The news itself was that the officer commanding 
the Sabine, to which vessel the troops had been 
transferred from the Brooklyn, acting upon some 
quasi armistice of the late Administration, and 
of the existence of which the present Administra- 
tion, up to the time the order was despatched, 
had only too vague and uncertain rumours to fix 
attention, had refused to land the troops to 
reinforce Fort Pickens before a crisis would be 
reached at Fort Sumter was impossible, rendered 
so by the near exhaustion of provisions in the 
latter named fort. In precaution against sucha 
conjuncture, the Government had, a few days 
before, commenced preparing an expedition, as 
well adapted as might be, to relieve Fort Sumter, 
which expedition was intended to be ultimately 
used or not, according to circumstances. The 
strongest anticipated case for using it was now 
presented, and it was resolved to send it forward, 
as had been intended. In this contingency it 


_ was also resolved to notify the Governor of South 


Carolina that he might expect an attempt would 
be made to provision the fort, and that if the 
attempt should not be resisted, there would be no 
attempt to throw in men, arms, or ammunition, 
without further notice, or in case of an attack 
upon the fort. This notice was accordingly 
given, whereupon the fort was attacked and 
bombarded to its fall, without even awaiting the 
arrival of the provisioning expedition. It is 
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. thus seen that the assault upon and reduction of 


Fort Sumter was, in no sense, a matter of self- 
defence on the part of the assailants. They well 
knew that the,garrison in the fort could by no 
possibility commit aggression upon them; they 
knew, they were expressly. notified, that the 
giving of bread to the few brave and hungry men 
of the garrison was all which would on that 
occasion be attempted, unless themselves by 
resisting so much should provoke more. ‘Ihey 
knew that the Government desired to keep the 
garrison in the fort, not to assail them, but 
merely to maintain visible possession, and thus 
to preserve the Union from actual and immediate 
dissolution, trusting, as hereinbefore stated, to 
time, discussion, and the ballot-box, for final 
adjustment ; and they assailed and reduced the 
fort for precisely the reverse object, to drive out the 
visible authority of the Federal Union, and thus 
force it to immediate dissolution. ‘That this was 
their object the Executive well understood ; and 
having said to them in the inaugural address, 
** You can have no conflict without being your- 
selves the aggressors,” he took pains not on'y to 
keep this declaration good, but also to keep the 
case so far from injurious sophistry as that the 
world should not misunderstand it. By the affair 
at Fort Sumter, with its surrounding circum- 
stauces, that point was reached. Then and 
thereby the assailants of the Government began 
the conflict of arms, without a gun in sight or in 
expectancy to return their fire, save only the few 
in the fort, sent to that harbour years before for 
their own protection, and still ready to give that 
protection in whatever was lawful. In this act, 
discarding all else, they have forced upon the 
country the distinct issue—immediate dissolution 
or blood. And this issue embraces more than the 
fate of these United States. It presents to the 
whole family of man the question whether a Con- 
stitutiona! Republic or Democracy, a government 
of the people by the same people, can or cannot 
maintain its territorial integrity against its own 
domestic foes. It presents the question whether 
discontented individuals, too few in number to 
control the Administration according to the 
organic law in any case, can always, upon the 
pretences made in this case, or any other pre- 
tences, or arbitrarily without any pretence, break 
up their Government, and thus practically put 
an end to free government upon the earth. It 
forces us to ask, ‘Is there iu all republics this 
inherent and fatal weakness? Must a Govern- 
ment of necessity be too strong fur the liberties of 
its own peop’e, or too weak to maintain its own 
existence?” So viewing the issue, no chance was 
left but to call out the war power of the Govern- 
ment, and so to resist the force employed for its 
destruction by force for its preservation. The 
call was made, and the response of the couatry 
was most gratifying, surpassing in unanimity and 
spirit the most sanguine expectations. 

Yet none of the States commonly called Slave 
States, except Delaware, gave a regiment through 
the regular state of organization. A few regi- 
ments have been organized within some others of 
those States by individual enterprise, and received 
into the Government service. Of course, the 
seceded States so called, and to which Texas had 
been joined about the time of the inauguration, 
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gave no troops to the cause of the Union. The 
Border States, so called, were not uniform in 
their action, some of them being almost for the 
Union, while in others, as in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas, the Union 
sentiment was nearly repressed and silenced. 
The course taken in Virginia was the most 
remarkable, perhaps the most important. A 
convention elected by the people of that State to 
consider this very question of disrupting the 
Federal Union was,in session of the capital of 
Virginia when Fort Sumter fell. 
THE POSITION OF VIRGINIA. 

To this body the people had chosen a large 
majority of professed Unionmen. Almost imme- 
diately after the fall of Sumter, many members 
of that majority went over to the original dis- 
union minority, and with them adopted an ordi- 
nance for withdrawing the State from the Union. 
Whether this change was wrought by their great 
approval of the assault upon Sumter, or their 
great resentment at the Government’s resistance 
to that assault, is not definitely known, although 
they submitted the ordinance for ratification to a 
vote of the people, to be taken on a day then 
somewhat more than a month distant, the Con- 
vention and the Legislature which was also in 
session at the same time and place, with leading 
men of the State not members of either, imme- 
diately commenced acting as if the State was 
already out of the Union. They pushed military 
preparations vigorously forward all over the 
State. They seized the United-States armoury 
at Harper's Ferry, and the navy-yard at Gosport © 
near Norfolk. They received, perhaps invited, 
into their State, large bodies of troops, with their 
warlike appointments, from the so-called seceded 
States. They formally entered into a treaty of 
temporary alliance with the so-called Confederate 
States, and sent members to their Congress at 
Montgomery; and finally, they permitted the 
insurrectionary Government to be transferred to 
their capital at Richmond. The people of Vir- 
ginia have thus allowed this giant insurrection 
to make its nest within her borders, and thus 
Government has no choice left but to deal with it 
where it finds it, and it has the less to regret, as 
the loyal citizens have in due form claimed its 
protection. These loyal citizens this Government 
is bound to recognise and protect as being in 
Virginia. In the Bordor States, so called, in 
fact the middle States, there are those who favour 
a policy which they call armed neutrality—that 
is, an arming of these States to prevent the Union 
forces passing one way or the disunionists the 
other over their soil. This would be disunion 
completed. Figuratively speaking, it would be 
the building of an impassable wall along the line 
of separation, and yet not quite an impassable 
one, for under the guise of neutrality it would tie 
the hands of the Union men, and freely pass 
supplies from among them to the insurrectionists, 
which it could not do as an open enemy: ata 
stroke it would take all the trouble off the hands 
of secesssion, except only what proceeds from the 
external blockade. It would do for the disunionists 
that which of all things they most desire, feed 
them well, and give them disunion without a 
struggle of their own. It recognises no fidelity 





to the Constitution, no obligation to.maintain the 
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Union ; and while very many who have favoured 
it, all doubtless loyal citizens, it is nevertheless 
very injurious in effect. 


THE ACTION OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Recurring to the action of the Government, it 
may be stated that at first a call was made for 
75,000 militia, and, rapidly following this, a pro- 
clamation was issued for closing the ports of the 
insurrectionary districts, by proceedings in the 
nature of blockade. So far all was believed to be 
strictly legal. 

At this point the insurrectionists announced 
their purpose to enter upon the practice of 
privateering. 

Other calls were made for volunteers to serve 
three years, unless sooner discharged, and also 
for large additions to the regular army and navy. 
These measures, whether strictly legal or not, 
were ventured upon under what appeared to be 
a popular demand, and a public necessity, trusting 
then, as now, that Congress would readily ratify 
them. It is believed that nothing has been done 
beyond the constitutional competency of Congress. 
Soon after the first call for militia it was con- 
sidered a duty to authorise the commanding 
general, in proper cases, according to his discre- 
tion, to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus, or, in other words, to arrest and detain, 
without resort to the ordinary process and forms 
of Jaw, such individuals as he might deem dan- 
gerous to the public safety. This authority has 

urposely been exercised but very sparingly. 
Nevertbeless, the legality and propriety of what 
has been done under it are questioned, and the 
attention of the country has been called to the 
proposition that one who is sworn to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, should not 
himself violate them, Of course some considera- 
tion was given to the questions of power and 
propriety before this matter was acted upon. 
The whole of the laws which were required to be 
faithfully executed were being resisted and failing 
of execution in nearly one-third of the States. 
Must they be allowed to finally fail of execution, 
even had it been perfectly clear that by the use 
of the means necessary to their execution some 
single law, made in such extreme tenderness of 
the citizen’s liberty that practically it relieves more 
of the guilty than the innocent, should to a very 
limited extent be violated. To state the question 
more directly, are all the laws but one to go 
unexecuted, and the Government itself to go to 
pieces, lest that one be violated? Even in such 
a case, would not the official oath be broken if the 
Government should be overthrown when it was 
believed that disregarding the single law would 
tend to preserve it? Butit was not believed that 
this question was presented; it was not believed 
that any law was violated. The provision of the 
Constitution that the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it, is equivalent to a provision 
that such privilege may be suspended, when, in 
cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
does require it. It was decided that we have a 
case of rebellion, and that the public safety does 
require the qualified suspension of privilege of the 
writ, which wag authorised to be made. Now it 
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is insisted that Congress, and not the Executive, 
is vested with this power. 

But the Constitution itself is silent as to which 
or who is to exercise the power; and as the pro- 
vision was plainly made for a dangerous emer- 
gency, it cannot be believed that the framers of 
the instrument intended that in every case the 
danger should run its course until Congress could 
be called together, the very assembling of which 
might be prevented, as was intended in this case, 
by the rebellion. No moreextended argument is 
now afforded, as an opinion at some length will 

robably be presented by the Attorney-General. 
hether there shall be any legislation on the 
subject, and if so, what, is submitted entirely to 
the better judgment of Congress. The forbear- 
ance of this Government had been so extraordinary 
and so long continued as to lead some foreign 
nations to shape their action as if they supposed 
the early destruction of our national union was 
robable. While this, on discovery, gave the 
xecutive some concern, he is now happy to say 
that the sovereignty and rights of the United 
States are everywhere practically respected by 
Foreign Powers, and a general sympathy with 
the country is manifested throughout the world. 

The reports of the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
War, and the Navy, will give the information in 
detail deemed necessary and convenient for your 
deliberation and action, while the Executive and 
all the departments will stand ready to supply 
omissions or to communicate new facts considered 
—— for you to know. 

t is now recommended that you give the legal 
means for making this contest a short and decisive 
one; that you place at the control of the Govern- 
ment for that work at least 400,000 men and 
400,000,000 dollars That number of men is 
about one-tenth of those of proper age within the 
regions where apparently all are willing to engage, 
and the sum is less than a twenty-third part of 
the money value owned by the men who seem 
ready to devote the whole. A debt of 600,000,000 
dollars now is a less sum per head than was the 
debt of our revolutionists when we came out of 
that struggle, and the money value in the country 
bears even a greater proportion to what it was 
then than does the population. Surely each man 
has as strong a motive now to preserve our 
liberties, as each had then to establish them. 


(To be continued.) 











HUMAN SACRIFICES IN WEST 
AFRICA. 
Tue frightful massacres which have recently 
taken place in the kingdom of Dahomey, 
have greatly contributed to direct the at- 
tention of a large section of the public to a 
consideration of the means which may be 
adopted to bring about the suppression of 
what is called “the custom ;” in other words, 
the horrible practice of killing » number of 
slaves, in cold blood, on the occasion of the de- 
cease of anative king orachief. The Afri- 
can-Aid Society—wiscly adopting the policy 
which the late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 
was the first to advocate, as the exponent of 
the views of the Anti-Slavery Society —have 
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recommended that Government should send 
out a Special Commissioner, to endeavour to 
induce the sable monarch of Dahomey to 
give up the practice, and to suppress slave- 
trading within his dominions. We consider 
all parties ought to unite in efforts to in- 
duce the Government to issue such a Com- 
mission, Whenever the moment shall be 
favourable for so important a step. At the 
present time, however, circumstances of a 
peculiar nature stand in the way of the suc- 
cess of any appeal of this kind, and we have 
only to hope that a more opportune uccasion 
will shortly offer, urging the subject 
upon the attention of the proper authori- 
ties. It may not be ginsielly known, -that 
with regard to the slave-trade, the father of 
the present King of Dahomey entered into a 
treaty for its suppression, on the 13th 
January 1852, with Commander Thomas 
George Forbes, of the Philomel, on behalf 
of .Great Britain, which treaty was duly 
ratified on the 13th of the following month 
of February. Immediately after the con- 
clusion of the treaty, Gezo monopolized the 
palm-oil and ground-nut trade to the benefit 
of himself and people, and to the detriment 
of the Portuguese traders, who bestirred 
themselves so actively, that British inter- 
ference was called into requisition to re- 
instate them in their former position. Thus, 
Gezo lost the legitimate trade, which he 
hoped to secure as an equivalent for the 
slave-trade, and thus was he again thrown 
back upon the latter. This breach of faith 
appears still to operate prejudicially, for it is 
remembered by the Dahomian chiefs, who, 
as well as their new king, distrust the British. 
These facts should not be lost sight of in 
judging the King of Dahomey for his re- 
luctance to “‘hear new palaver” on this 
subject, from British officials. 


As regards human sacrifices, they are one 
of the horrible customs which we can hope 
to see disappear only as the light of civiliza- 
tion breaks in upon thenative mind. Of one 
thing we feel sure. No amount of coercion 
will accomplish the abolition of this barbarous 
practice, and we learn with deep regret, that 
even the idea of employing force for this 
purpose has been in contemplation by the 
Government. We believe that persuasion 
may do much, and are sanguine that were 
a proper efturt made, it would result in good, 
and probably lead to the abolition of the 
“custom.” All barbarous nations—the an- 
cient Britons, to wit—have been addicted to 
the practice of human sacrifices, and probably 
the ancient Romans were as much horrified 
at the wholesale burnings of human beings 
in wicker baskets by the ancient Britons, as 
modern Englishmen are shocked at the 
wholesale massacres in the kingdom of Da- 


* homey. But we have no right of interference 
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to suppress the “custom” by force; and if 
we are sanguine that a different course 
would produce good results, it is because 
persuasion and example have actually eradi- 
cated this same custom in another part of the 
West-African-coast, not so very far distant 
from the Dahomian territory. ‘The circum- 
stances under which the abolition of human 
sacrifices at Old Calabar took place, are so 
interesting, that we need no apology for 
narrating them, coming as they do, more- 
over, from the hand of an eye-witness and a 
participator in the movement that led thereto. 


‘* With reference to the conversation we had a 
few days ago respecting the customs in Africa, I 
think I may say that the native Africans are 
not by any means more inveterately attached to 
their customs than the people of other countries 
generally are. It is well known that there is, 
perhaps, nothing more difficult than to persuade 
people to relinquish customs which have prevailed 
amongst them for generations, more particularly 
when these customs are.of a religious or sacred 
character.* That the natives of Africa are not 
worse in this respect than the people of other 
nations are, the following incidents will, I think, 
sufficiently shew. 


‘* Human sacrifices have long prevailed in many 
parts of Africa, and perhaps in few places to a 
greater extent than at Old Calabar, until within 
the last few years, when, by a combined effort on 
the part of the Scottish Missionaries and the 
English traders there, together with the warm 
co-operation of the late king Ego Honesty, the 
custom was entirely abolished. So far back as, 
probably, twenfy years ago, the late King Ego, 
having become fully convinced of the folly and 
inhumanity of this barbarous custom, made a 
noble stand against it, in his own family, and 
the manner in which he did so is not un- 
worthy of notice. A near relative of his died, 
one for whom it was expected that the number of 
sacrifices would be considerable. On the time 
for the ceremony coming round, the various chiefs 
and headmen in the town and neighbourhood 
assembled, as usual, to be present at, if not to 
take part in, the awful slaughter. King Ego sat 
conversing with them for a long time after 
they had assembled, without making any allusion 
to the purpose for which they had met, until at 
length, seeing them become impatient, he in- 
quired the cause, when they spoke of the sacri- 
fice, and said it was time the victims were being 
produced. King Ego, having gained what he 
wanted by the delay—that was, to rouse their 
attention, and make them introduce the subject— 
replied, that he had resolved to discontinue the 








* We believe the ordeal for witchcraft in Great 
Britain has not been abolished yet two hundred 
years.— (Ep. A. S. R.) 
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custom. White men, he said, were wiser than 
black men. When they looked at their ships, 
and the various articles of merchandise which 
they brought out, as guns, powder, clocks, &c., 
&c., they must be convinced how very far superior 
white men were to themselves; and would it 
not, he said, be wise of them to endeavour to 
imitate white men as far as they could? White 
men, he said again, condemned and disapproved 
of this custom, and were even horrified at the very 
thought of it; and being fully convinced that they 
were right, and black men were wrong, he had re- 
solved that it should not be continued, at all events 
by himself, or in his family. 

“Murmurs then began to arise amongst those 
present, and some of them hinted that it was the 
value of the slaves, and not the inutility or 
inhumanity of the custom, that influenced King 
Ego in the matter. Upon hearing this, he in- 
stantly ordered his servants to bring out, not 
merely the value, but double the value of the 
number of slaves, which, according to custom and 
his rank, he might be expected to sacrifice on the 
occasion, and to place a macheat* before each 
man present. Then, addressing them, he said 
that they might cut up and destroy the goods 
in any manner they pleased, but that, whatever 
they or others might say or do, he at least 
would sacrifice no more slaves, nor would he be a 
friend to the man who did. § Why, it may be 
asked, did he not at once enact a law for the 
suppression of human sacrifices in his domi- 
nions, since he was so fully convinced of their 
folly and inhumanity? Simply because he was 
too wise and prudent a monarch to force mea- 
sures upon his people, which he knew would 
be so utterly repugnant tothem. He adopted 
the wiser course of reasoning with them on the 
subject. He also set them the example, and 
left it to themselves to follow it or not as they 
pleased. 


** Subsequent to, and for some years prior to 
this time, when the European traders in the river 
would speak tothe natives respecting this custom, 
they always denied its existence, and saidthat they 
had ceased to do ‘that thing’ for a long time. 
But on the arrival of the Missionaries at Old 
Calabar, in 1846, they soon ascertained, beyond 
all doubt, that the custom continued even to a 
fearful extent. They of course at once used 
every effort in their power to put a stop to it, but 
without effect, until the year 1850, when the 
object was attained in the following simple 
manner. 


“ On going upto the Mission-house one evening, 
I found the Rev. Mr. Anderson very much de- 
pressed, and lamenting bitterly the fearful extent 
to which the custom prevailed, and the fruitless- 


i. 





* A small common sword, much used as an 
article of trade.—(Ep, A. S. R) 
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ness of all efforts hitherto to get it stopped. He 
told me that on the previous night some dozen of 
people had been sacrificed by Ephraim Duke, in 
honour of a relative who had died some weeks 
before, and that several more were in chains 
awaiting a similar doom. I endeavoured to en- 
courage Mr. A. to hope on, and truly he needed 
some encouragement, for I have seldom seen a 
man more thoroughly depressed and grieved than 
he was at the time. I asked him to take a walk 
with me through the town, when we strolled into 
Ephraim Duke's, and never shall I forget the 
fiendish expression of that man’s countenance as 
he came out to us. He certainly, at this time, 
seemed fit for any work of daring or of darkness, 
though usually he was not a very fierce-looking 
man. Mr. A. commenced to speak to him re- 
specting the sacrifices, and begged of him not to 
put any more people to death. But he became 
absolutely furious with rage, and would not hear 
a word on the subject. On our way back, I sug- 
gested to Mr. A. to go on board the various ships in 
the river, to speak to the traders respecting these 
sacrifices, telling them of the scenes which were 
just then being enacted, and if he should find 
the traders disposed to join him in any move- 
ment in the matter, to invite them to hold a 
meeting at his own house, or other convenient 
place, to take the subject into consideration. This 
suggestion he at once approved of, and the next 
morning I placed a boat at his service to enable 
him to carry it into effect. A meeting was ar- 
ranged for the following day, at which, after 
some conversation on the subject, 1 proposed 
that we should form ourselves into a Society, 
and hold periodical meetings to discuss the mat- 
ter in question, and to adopt whatever means we 
might do prudently, to have, not only this, but 
other barbarous customs of the country abolished. 
A deputation was then arranged to wait on 
King Archbong the day after, he, in the mean 
time being informed of it, and he was requested 
to assemble the chief men of the town, so that 
the matter might be talked over between them 
and us. We stated our reasons for calling upon 
them on the subject, and urged various argu- 
ments against human sacrifices. ‘They, in reply, 
said that we had our customs and they had 
theirs—that what be good for white man, perhaps 
no be good for black man—that we came there 
for the purposes of trade merely, and had no 
right whatever to interfere with, or annoy them 
respecting the laws or customs of their country. 
We of course admitted all this, but said that we 
were amongst them not only as traders, but as 


| friends ; that we dined daily with them at their 


houses, and had them daily to breakfast with us 
at our ships; that we could not go into their 
houses and shake hands with them as friends to- 
day, when perhaps only yesterday that very hand 
had been imbrued in the blood of a fellow-man ; 
that whatever they might do as regarded human 
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sacrifices, or other evil practices of their country— 
such as trial by ordeal for witchcraft, murder of 
twin children—it would in no way affect us 
in our trading operations with them; but that, if 
they continued these practices, and particularly 
the former, we must certainly cease our inter- 
course with them as friends. The deputation 
then withdrew, without seemingly having ef- 
fected any good. Indeed, the opposition on the 


part of the natives seemed very strong, every one 


of them appearing determined to resist our inter- 
ference, and to retain the customs of their 
country. The day after we proceeded to King Ego 
Honesty, who resided on the opposite side of the 
river to, and some miles further up, than King 
Archbong. He, as you may suppose from the 
incident already mentioned, received us with open 
arms. In fact, the joyful expression that lit up 
his face was most remarkable, as he exclaimed 
exultingly, ‘Oh, if white man help me this way, 
I can do plenty good for country! 


“ Although King Ego and King Archbong could 
not act independently of each other in any 
matters of public interest, there was so much 
jealousy and distrust between them, as to prevent 
either one from going into the territories of the 
other, and public matters were therefore arranged 
by heralds passing between them. On this oc- 
casion, however, as it was desirable that they 
should meet face to face, and that white men 
should also be present, they agreed to hold a 
general meeting on board of one of the ships in 
the river, which was well attended by the leading 
men of both towns. King Ego, with the white 
men, and perhaps a few of his own party, to sup- 
port him, was in favour of abolishing human 
sacrifices; and Archbong, with all the leading 
men of his town, was for continuing them. The 
matter, however, was most calmly and quietly 
discussed, and on the very day following this 
convocation, and in less than a week after the 
first meeting held on the subject, heralds were 
sent out to proclaim that an Egbo law had 
been passed prohibiting human sacrifices through- 
out the dominions of Old Calabar. This * Egbo’ 
is avery powerful institution of the country, and 
is looked upon with awe and reverence by every 
individual, from the highest to the lowest ; and no 
wonder, for even the most trifling breach of Egbo 
law in any but an ‘ Egbo man’ is punished with 
death, and, in Egbo men, with death, or very heavy 
fines—so heavy indeed, as to amount almost to a 
confiscation of their whole property. As you may 
wish to publish this statement, I shall subscribe 
myself, 


** Dear Sir, 
* Your's very truly, 


‘¢ APRICANUS,” 
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The Anti-Slabery Reporter. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1861. 


ABOLITION OF THE NEW FRENCH 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


THE majority of our readers are probably 
aware that the Emperor of the French has 
recently issued a decree, abolishing the sys- 
tem of purchasing negroes on the African 
coast for the purpose of sending them, as 
free-labourers, into the French colonies. We 
append a translation of the text of this de- 
cree, which admits ull that has been asserted 
of the evils of the system now so long in 
operation. We may add, that; so far back 
as 1852, it had been prohibited from the 
East Coast by M. Walewski, in a despatch 
addressed to the Governor of Réunion, and 
for precisely the same reasons as are now 
given with relation to the traffic from the 
West Coast; and that its prohibition at all 
is an ample justification of the strictures 
which have been pronounced upon it from 
the outset, while it is also a condemnation of 
the course France took in the disastrous 
transaction of the Charles-et-Georges. Now 
that the French Emperor has abolished this 
new slave-trade, we may hope that he will 
not feel averse to lending his support to 
England in endeavouring to induce Spain to 
give up the barbarous slave-trade proper. 
‘* DECREE. 
‘* Fontainebleau, Ist July 1861. 

““M. te MINIsTRE,—Since the emancipation 
of the slaves, our colonies have endeavoured to 
obtain labourers from the coast of Africa by 
means of purchase and contracts for service, 
which assure to the negroes wages for their 
work. These contracts are made for five or seven 
years; after which the labourers are gratuitously 
sent back home,* unless they prefer remaining 
in the colony; in which case they are privileged 
to reside there the same as other inhabitants. 

“This mode of recruiting for labourers, it 
must be admitted, differs completely from the 
slave-trade; for whilst the latter originated in 
Slavery, and had it for its object, the former, on 
the contrary, leads to liberty. The negro slave, 
once engaged as a labourer, is free, and is held to 
no other obligations but those which result from 
his contract. 

** Doubts, however, have been raised as to the 
consequences which these engagements may have 
upon the African populations. It has been 
asked whether the purchase-money does not con- 
stitute a premium upon Slavery? 





* Incorrect. A portion of the wages of each 
negro is retained monthly, the whole being equi- 
valent to the amount of a return passage — 
(Ep. A. S. BR.) 
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‘s Already, in 1859, I commanded the ces- 
sation of all recruiting for labourers on the East 
Coast of Africa, where it caused much incon- 
venience. Since, I have proscribed the retention 
of these operations upon the West Coast, Finally, 
I desired that the questions arising out of the 
African emigration should be examined with the 


greatest care. 

“ This day I have signed, with the Queen of 
Great Britain, a treaty, by which Her Britannic 
Majesty consents to authorize, in the provinces of 
India subject to her crown, the engaging of 
labourers for our colonies, on the same conditions 
as those observed for the English colonies. 

“We may, then, hope to find in India, in the 
French possessions in Africa, and in the coun- 
tries where Slavery is prohibited, as many free 
labourers as we require. Under these circum- 
stances, I desire that the recruiting for African 
labourers, by means of purchase, be completely 
abandoned by French commerce from the day 
that the treaty concluded with Her Britannic 
Majesty shall come into operation, and during 
the whole period of its duration. If this treaty 
should cease to exist, it would be in virtue only 
of an express authorization, that the system now 
abolished, were ‘it seen to be indispensable and 
without inconvenience, could be resumed. 

** You will, therefore, take the measures neces- 
sary to give effect to this decision, from and 
after the Ist July 1862, and tp see that the in- 
troduction of negroes, obtained after this date, on 
the coast of Africa, is interdicted in our colonies. 

“And I pray God to have you in his holy 


(Signed) ** NAPOLEON.” 


——— 
—— 








DEPUTATION TO MINISTERS. 


In accordance with the Twelfth of the 
Resolutions, adopted at.the Slave-trade Con- 
ference, held at Lord Brougham’s on the 
15th June ultimo, applications were made, in 
the name of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, for inter- 
views with Viscount Palmerston, Lord John 
Russell, = the Duke of Newcastle, —— 
purpose of presenting to each a copy of the 
resolutions sented by the Gentine, and 
an address commenting upon them. 


INTERVIEW WITH LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
Lord John Russell was waited upon, by 
appointment, at the Forei Office, on 
ednesday the 3rd ultimo. ‘The Deputation 
consisted of Lord Brougham, Mr. Briscoe, 
M.P.; Mr. C. Buxton, M.P.; Mr. J. Ker- 
shaw, M.P.; Mr. C. Gilpin, M.P.; Mr. 8. 
Gurney, M.P.;, Mr. H. Pease, M.P.; Hon. 
A. Kinnaird, M.P.; Edwin Fox, Esq.; 
Gerard Ralston, Esq.; Robert Forster, Esq. ; 
Edward Miles, Esq.; Dr. Norton Shaw; E. 
G. Banner, Esq.; Rev. Dr. Carlisle, Sir 
Fowell Buxton, Bart.; Rev. P. La Trobe; G. 
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S. Barrett, Esq.; T. B. Smithies, Esq.; A. 

W. Hanson, Esq. ; C. Sevin, Esq.; R. Arm- 

strong; Esq.; D. Chinery, Esq.; J. R. 

Burchett, Esq. ; J. Heather, Esq. ; R. Camp- 

bell, Esq.; J. Cooper, Esq.; W. M‘Arthur, 

Esq. ; and L. A. Chamerovzow. 

Lorp BroveHam having introduced the 
Px, fe ie Mr. CuamErovzow read the 
following memorial :— 

To the Right Honourable Lorp Joun Russet, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. : 

My Lorp, 


In submitting to your lordship a copy of a 
series of resolutions unanimously adopted at a 
Conference held on the 15th of June, last at 
the residence of the Right Honourable Lord 
Brougham, for the purpose of considering the 
present extent of the Transatlantic African slave- 
trade, and what measures for its suppression 
might be suggested to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the Committee, of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, at whose suggestion that 
Conference was convened, would solicit permission 
to offer a few observations upon the resolutions 
themselves, in their order. 

The Committee assume it will be admitted that 
the case against Spain is fully made out, and 
that her conduct is absolutely without excuse or 
extenuation. The statement which precedes the 
resolutions, is founded upon official evidence, and 
will probably be held to justify the strong terms 
in which the delinquency of Spain is referred to 
in the two first. The third hints at the necessity 
of a more energetic course, and the Committee 
would here observe, that they have become pain- 
fully alive to the futility of mere remonstrances ; 
and that when they read the series of despatches 
which has passed between the Government of 
Spain and that of Great Britain upon this sub- 
ject of the slave-trade, they feel deep regret at 
the failure of diplomacy to induce the former 
Power to fulfil her engagements. 

The fourth resolution only expresses what the 
Committee believe to be the general sentiment of 
the country, and they deem it incumbent upon 
them to direct your lordship’s attention to it, as 
indicative of the direction public opinion is 
gradually taking. With respect to the more 
energetic course suggested as desirable to be 
adopted, the Committee do not consider them- 
selves called upon to do more than express a 
decided opinion, that Her Majesty's advisers have 
at command many resources, all short of actual 
hostility, which, if employed with determination 
and vigour, would probably produce a satisfactory 
result. 

The Committee are aware that in the actual 
disturbed state of affairs in the United States, it 
would be an inopportune moment to make any 
attempt to carry out the fifth and sixth resolu- 
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tions. But they believe the time may shortly 
come, when joint diplomatic action may be con- 
veniently suggested, and prosecuted with advan- 
tageous results. 

The seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth resolu- 
tions, bear upon the policy which the’'Government 
has pursued with relation to the native chiefs 
and people on the coast of Africa. In view of 
the admitted extreme difficulty of dealing effec- 
tually with Spain, the Committee venture 
respectfully to urge, that so long as the market 
for slaves in Cuba is not closed, it is the more 
imperative to make stronger and completer efforts 
to shut up the sources of supply on the African 
continent. 

Unquestionably, one of the surest means of 
doing this, as the Parliamentary and other 
evidence on the slave-trade fully demonstrates, is 
to carry out, to the fullest extent, the policy which 
for so many years has been in operation on the 
West Coast of Africa, and to which is owing the 
existence of a large and an increasing legitimate 
traffic in the products of that country, and the 
cessation of the slave-trade from nearly all the 
points from which it used to be carried on, north 
of the Equator, to the Bissagos Archipelago. This 
policy has ever been strongly advocated by the 
Committee, who appeal to facts to prove to 
demonstration, that the most permament effects 
upon the extent of the slave-trade have been 
produced by influencing the native chiefs and 
people to direct their energies into the channel of 
lawful commerce, and by affording them the 
protection of British influence. 

The anti-slavery party in this country, of 
whose views the Committee may claim to be the 
exponent, can look back, and may be permitted 
to dwell with satisfaction upon the results of a 
policy, originally suggested by the late lamented 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, consistently and 
persistently recommended through a course of 
years by the Committee of that Society of which 
he was so distinguished a member, and to which 
is owing the existence of every consular establish- 
ment on the West Coast, from the days of Beecroft 
to the present time. The Committee may be in 
error, but in the abolition of certain of these 
establishments on the West Coast, and of the one 
at Mozambique, on the East Coast of Africa, they 
fear they perceive a tendency rather to restrict 
than to extend the consular system, which is 
admitted on all hands to be so important an 
agency, not only in suppressing the slave-trade, 
but in bringing the native chiefs and people under 
Christianizing aud civilizing influences. 

They are prepared to shew that a consulate at 
Monrovia is of real importance to the young 
Republic of Liberia, and that the creation of a 
similar establishment at Cape Palmas, subordinate 
to one at Monrovia, would greatly conduce to the 
prosperity of the country, and give it those 
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facilities of intercourse with Europe, which, in 
these days of rapid locomotion, are so important. 

Facts also demonstrate, that the vice-consulate 
for the Sherbro country, accomplished for the time 
being, all that was anticipated from it, and that 
its suppression is calculated to arrest the progress ~ 
of commerce there, and the advancement of the 
native people. 

The creation of a vice-consulate at Abbeokuta is 
an excellent step in the proper direction; and the 
Committee may be allowed to remark, in this 
place, that the reasons which led, some years ago, 
to the institution of a vice-consulate at Whydah, 
in the adjoining kingdom of Dahomey—aconsulate 
which has remained vacant since the decease of 
Mr. John Duncan—exist at this moment in 
unabated force. Its re-establishment the Com- 
mittee believe, would result from the mission of 
any commissioner who might be despatched to 
the king of Dahomey from this country, to treat 
with him for the suppression of the slave-trade 
throughout his dominions ; and they trust that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not shrink 
from incurring the expenditure which a special 
mission of so important a kind would entail. 

With regard to the importance of the consulate 
at Mozambique, the Conference expressed a very 
strong opinion. Similar views were enunciated 
by the witnesses who gave evidence before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Slave-trade Treaties in 1853, to a recom- 
mendation from which it owed its establishment ; 
and nothing that has since transpired, has tended 
in the least degree to weaken the reasons which 
led to its institution. The Committee respect- 
fully submit that a non-resident cousul for the 
Zambesi, must have very little opportunity of 
bringing his influence to bear against slave-trad- 
ing at Mozambique, and they confidently hope that 
the Government will think fit to carry out the 
recommendation of the House of Lords last year, 
and send another resident representative of 
British authority to the chief place on the East 
Coast of Africa, whence slave-trading is now 
carried on. 

With reference to the eleventh resolution, the 
Committee may be permitted to express their 
extreme fear, that notwithstanding the protesta- 
tions of Spain to the contrary, there is imminent 
danger of the re-introduction of Slavery and the 
slave-trade into such parts of the island of Hayti, 
as may come under the dominion of that Power ; 
and the Committee point to the faithlessness of 
Spain, as matter of history, in justification of 
their apprehensions. But the resolution also 
suggests to the Committee, the propriety of 
endeavouring to influence the British Government 
to pro:est against the actual annexation to Spain 
of the eastern part of the island of Hayti, known 
as San Domingo. That act is now proved to have 
been the result of a conspiracy on the part of a 
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few intriguers, and so far from being approved of 
by the people, a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation is in open insurrection against the Spanish 
Power, which is maintained only by a series of 
military executions under martial law, and by 
the maintenance of a reign of terror. Of these 
facts the Committee apprehend that the British 
Government must be aware, and they submit that 
it cannot, without admitting a most dangerous 
precedent, allow this annexation without a formal 
and an energetic protest. The Committee would 
plead for the people of Hayti, on this occasion, as 
deserving of the utmost sympathies of Europe, 
but more especially of England. They have 
maintained their independence, under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, which entitles them 
to take their place amongst enlightened nations, 
and have, through many vicissitudes, raised a 
civilized Negro State in the West, the progress of 
which is a standing protest against the calumnious 
assertion that the black race cannot govern itself. 
For these reasons the Committee would not have 
felt satisfied simply to present, without comment, 
the resolution of the Conference relating to Hayti, 
and they most earnestly entreat that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government will promptly and energetically 
oppose by protest the annexation of San Domingo 
to Spain. 

In carrying out the instructions of the Con- 
ference, by the presentation of its resolutions to 
you, my Lord, the Committee would express the 
hope that you will be pleased to give them your 
serious consideration, and employ your great 
influence to promote the adoption of the policy 
they recommend, 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Signed f Josgeru Cooper, Chairman. 

L. A. CHAMEROVzOW, Secretary. 
27 New Broad-street, 
2nd July 1861. 


Lorp Brovenam.—I think I ought to add, 
my Lord, that there are present several most re- 
spectable African merchants, who take the 
greatest interest in the proceedings that relate 
to the West Coast of Africa, and in that extension 
of innocent commerce which secured the abolition 
of the Portuguese and Brazilian slave-trade. I 
have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Gabriel, who 
I regret is not with us to day, but who has been 
on the West Coast for twenty-four years, during 
eighteen of which he has been Commissioner of 
the Mixed Commission there; and he most dis- 
tinctly states that the Brazilian trade has been 
abolished. No praise can be too great to bestow 
upon the Portuguese Government for its efforts 
upon the coast, and for those of the Brazilian 
Government, in their own country, to suppress 
entirely the slave-trade. In some years, as many 
as fifty or sixty thousand slaves have been car- 
ried over. It is really horrible to think of; but 
now that branch of the traffic is happily ex- 
tinguished: a most remarkable proof that the 
Spanish Government might, if they chose, ex- 
tinguish the Cuban slave-trade just as easily as 
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the Portuguese and Brazilian Governments have 
extinguished the Brazilian slave-trade. The 
Spanish slave-trade amounts to thirty thousand, 
or more nearly forty thousand, according to 
Commissioner Crawford's report from Havana ; 
so that that Government, instead of performing 
the conditions upon which it received 400,0007. 
in the year 1817, and suppressing the slave- 
trade, has actually increased it since that time. 
I need only refer, as I have said, to the example 
of the Portuguese and the Brazilian Govern- 
ments, to shew what the Spanish Government 
might do if they chose; but I would particularly 
notice the fact, that for two or three years when 
Captain-General Valdez was at Cuba, there really 
was not only a great diminution, but almost an 
entire cessation of the Cuban slave traffic. But 
then other Captains-General came, one after 
another, and the old trick was resorted to again ; 
and, under the pretence of giving instructions to 
put down the slave-trade, these governors re- 
ceived so much a head for every slave landed. I 
think the sum was a doubloon and a-half, and 
from that to three doubloons “in O’Donnell’s 
time; and some of the governors made fortunes 
in this manner. One governor there, in the 
course of a few years, accumulated 1/0,000/., 
which I called in the House of Lords the other 
night, blood-money. It was just somuch money 
he had received at the rate of three doubloons 
per negro, for conniving at their importation. 
The conduct of the Brazilian Government in 
abolishing the slave-trade, together with this in- 
stance of Captain Valdez, shew that it is the 
fault of the Spanish Government that the Cuban 
slave-trade is not also abolished. 

Mr. Cuartes Buxton.—I am anxious, my 
Lord, to say a word or two in reference to one of 
the points mentioned in the statement which has 
been just read to your lordship—I mean the ap- 

intment of consuls on the East Coast of Africa. 

t certainly seems to be the feeling of all those 
who have taken an interest in this question—of 
those who have been on the East Coast, as well 
as of the friends of the negro race in England— 
that it would be an immense advantage to us in 
putting down the slave-trade, if the number of 
consuls could be increased. It appears to us, and 
all the facts we can get hold of shew, that the 
influence of the consuls is very great, and that it 
is especially desirable now to strengthen the 
hands of the Portuguese on the East Coast. 
There may be differences of opinion as to the 
effect of Mr. M‘Leod’s being appointed there, 
but it seems to us that it had a considerable ef- 
fect in checking the slave-trade, so far as we can 
ascertain. Ifthe Portuguese knew that our eye 
was upon them on that coast—that they were 
closely watched—and that reports of all that 
went on were sent home by our consuls, it would 
have a very considerable effect upon the slave 
traffic, and stimulate the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to increased exertions in putting it down. 
That is the point which we are most anxious to 
press upon your lordship, namely, that the 
Portuguese Government should be encouraged in 
every possible way to repress the slave-trade on 
the East Coast of Africa; and at the same time, 
if one could {put the screw upon the King of 
Dahomey at Whydah, we think we should have 
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sealed up the most important outlets, and there 
would only remain the short space between Lagos 
and Loanda, in which the slave-trade could be 
continued. 

Mr. Briscoz.—I would only make a single 
remark which strikes me forcibly in reference to 
the request made to your lordship, in regard to 
the appointment of new consuls. Perhaps it is 
important to remind your lordship, that what we 
do ask is, that those consulates that have been 
abolished should be restored. One is at a loss to 
know upon what grounds consulates which have 
been created should be repressed. Such has been 
the case at several points. 

Lorp J. RusseLL.—'To speak first with regard 
to the appointment of consuls, one of the resolu- 
tions of the Committee #eems to imply that there 
is an indisposition in this Office to appoint them. 
Now, I sent Mr. Foote to Lagos last year, and 
he certainly appeared to me the most efficient 
man I could have appointed. His health, how- 
ever, suffered very much, though he did every 
thing that it was possible for him to do. I like- 
wise appointed a Vice-consul at Abbeokuta, where 
there never was a consul before. I hold it to be 
the duty of this office, not merely to keep up the 
number of consuls in places where they have been 
appointed, and because they have been appointed, 
but to appoint them in places where they are 
likely to be most useful. In regard to Liberia, 
the gentleman who was there, had been there for 
seven years, and was appointed to another post, 
partly in consequence of his health having suf- 
fered a good deal in that unhealty climate. In 
telling me what he had been able to do, however, 
I could not find that there was any justification 
for spending the amount of public money there, 
in the amount of service which a consul at that 
place could perform. I received an account this 
morning from the commander of one of our ships 
of war on the coast of Liberia. He says that 
everything was going on very well, that the 
prospects of the state were flourishing, and that 
there did not seem any particular reason for 
urging upon them the abolition of the slave-trade. 
On the other hand, with regard to the trade 
there—which is usually the reason for the ap- 
pointment of a consul at any given place, for 
though sometimes political and other reasons may 
have some weight, the general reason is the 
amount of trade which is carried on—I say, the 
trade at Monrovia is not such as to justify me in 

roposing that a consul should be appointed there. 
ith regard to Cape Palmas, it may be desirable 
to have a consul there. That is a matter which 
has been lately inquired into. It is to be said, and 
indeed has been remarked that the efforts made by 
this country have had this gratifying result, that 
onthe greater part of the West Coast of Africa the 
slave-trade has ceased, and that there is a whole- 
some—not only what Lord Brougham calls an 
innocent, but a most beneficial trade there— 
beneficial, because, while it is of use to those who 
have to consult the protection of the natives, it 
is of tenfold use to the people who cultivate the 
land and employ themselves on their own grounds, 
where they were aforetime hunted down, and 
driven out for the purpose of being captured and 
made slaves of. This ought not to be lost sight 
of, as the result of our operations in that quarter. 
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There was at one time a great disposition in the 
House of Commons, and likewise in the organs of 
the press, to put down the slave-trade squadron. 
Lord Palmerston and I always maintained that 
it should be kept up; and [ think it will have, in 
time, the same effect generally, which it has had 
on the Western Coast, of suppressing this hor- 
rible slave-trade. With respect to the King of 
Dahomey, every attempt has been made to in- 
duce him to agree that there should be a sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, but they have ended 
in the assumption rather of a defiant attitude on 
his part, and a declaration that the customs. of 
Africa cannot be altered; that the slave-trade is 
one of those customs, and that the massacre was 
another; and that he would not depart from 
them. It is now, therefore, in contemplation 
how we may compel him to assent to some treaty 
of this kind, and to enable other chiefs, who are 
ready to co-operate with us in keeping down the 
slave-trade, to do so, so that the King of Dahomey 
may not continue these horrible practices any 
longer. With regard to Mozambique, I confess 
I have considerable doubts. The matter is not 
finally settled, but it is quite true that the 
Portuguese Government in Lisbon and on the 
West Coast of Africa, are very ready to use every 
effort to carry out the suppression of the slave- 
trade. Count de Lavradio, the minister appointed 
at this Court, is very zealous on this subject, 
But when we come to the Portuguese settlements, 
at a great distance, we find, on the contrary, 
that either the chief authorities themselves, or 
persons connected with them, are engaged in the 
slave-trade, and do not like to relinquish it. It 
is very doubtful indeed whether it would be of any 
use if there were a consul on the spot to make 
representations. He sees the thing and marks it, 
and represents it to his Government. The Por- 
tuguese Government are informed of it some four 
or five months after the occurrence, and they 
send out orders, which go back again there in 
four or five months more, and are neglected— 
not ostensibly disobeyed, but practically not car- 
ried into effect. The operation will no doubt be 
accomplished in time ; but it is a thing that must 
be done gradually by influence with the Portu- 
guese Government, who are themselves willing to 
co-operate. There are much more serious ques- 
tions, however, which are alluded to in the Ist, 
2nd, 4th, and 6th resolutions. There is really 
nothing to be said at all fo extenuate or palliate 
the conduct of Spain. Her motives have been 
obvious enough; while the conduct of Brazil has 
been, indeed, very praiseworthy. The Spanish 
Government probably would say that they can- 
not peremptorily suppress the slave-trade in 
Cuba; but I dare say they are aware of the fact, 
that almost every man acting under Spanish 
authority receives his bribe for the admission of 
slaves, and grows wealthy by that means. The 
Spanish Government have not dealt in this matter 
as they ought to have done, nor have they acted 
towards this country as they ought. I should 
say, however, that it would not be sufficient ‘to 
say that the Spanish Government connived at 
the slave-trade, because, by our treaties with 
Spain, vessels with the Spanish flag carrying 
slaves would be liable to capture. It is when we 
come to vessels under other flags that we have a 
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difficulty, and the American Government has 
always maintained that we could not interfere 
with their flag—that none but American cruisers 
could do it. Moreover, the American President, 
Mr. Buchanan, said, that not only American, 
but English capital was largely employed in 
carrying negroes over to Cuba. We proposed to 
utting an American 
cruiser together with a British cruiser, so that 
if the vessel put out the American flag, the 
American cruiser would have a full right to seize 
her; and that if she put out any other flag re- 
presenting a Power with which we had treaties, 
then the British cruiser would seize her, and 
liberate the slaves. The late American Govern- 
ment, I think unfortunately, did not concur with 
that, nor did they agree to hold a general con- 
ference here, which I proposed with respect to 
the means of suppressing the slave-trade. Until, 
therefore, the present unfortunate dispute in 
America shall cease, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the American Government would 
disposed to concur with us in taking the necessary 
preventive measures. If Spain were to stop 
the landing of slaves—which she does not seem 
disposed to do—or if we could stop them before 
they landed, then obviously this traffic would 
cease. The eleventh resolution refers to the 
island of San Domingo, but I think we are hardly 
sufficiently informed as to the facts. The reso- 
lution calls upon us, I think, to protest against 
the annexation of the Republic of San Domingo, 
and I have no doubt there was a great deal of 
intrigue at work in order to bring about the re- 
cognition of Spanish sovereignty. But the an- 
nexation is done with the consent of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic himself, and of all the 
officers acting under his orders, in every town in 
San Domingo; and we should be hardly acting 
in accordance with our usual maxims and well- 
known policy, if we were to say that the people of 
San Domingo could not change their republican 
form of government into a monarchical govern- 
ment, and have the Queen of Spain for a sovereign 
if they pleased. I understand, fromall I have heard, 
that neither the President, nor any of the authori- 
ties of the Republic of Hayti, have any disposition 
to give up their Republic, or to give to any foreign 
sovereignthe dominion over Hayti; and I quite 
agree that it behoves this Government to watch very 
jealously any interference with Hayti. We have 
already had communication with the Spanish Go- 
vernment, in order to prevent that interference. 
While on this subject, however, I can only say 
that I do not think it would be wise to break off 
our diplomatic relations with Spain. I find other 
persons, who take a great interest in the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, hold the same opinion. 
The African-Aid Society, for instance, do not 
think it would be wise to break off diplomatic 
relations with Spain, and still less to take forcible 
measures on account of the non-performance of 
her duties. We shall continue in the same course 
we have already pursued, and I think we shall 
find that similar results will continue to follow. 
Mr. CuamMerovzow.—My Lord, I would take 
the liberty of observing, that there is no resolu- 
tion we have presented to your Lordship, which 


recommends the suspension of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain, or the employment of force. 
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Lorp Joun RvussEtt.—True, but there are 
words which imply the same thing. 

Mr. CHamerovzow.—A resolution making 
such a recommendation was rescinded in Com- 
mittee before the Conference assembled, and it is 
only right to say that the Committee did not 
withdraw it because they doubted the efficacy of 
the measure, but because the present was thought 
an inopportune moment to press it upon the 
Government. Under any circumstances, the 
Committee would deprecate hostilities. I trust 
you will excuse me, my Lord, for offering this ex- 
planation. 


The deputation then withdrew, and pro- 
ceeded to the Colonial Office, his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle having, in the handsomest 
manner, consented, at the request of Lord 
Brougham, to receive the deputation at two 
o’clock the same day, instead of the follow- 
ing Saturday, as originally fixed. , 


INTERVIEW WITH THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


Mr. C. Buxton, who introduced the deputa- 
tion, in the absence of Lord Brougham—whose 
duties at the House of Lords necessitated his 
absence, said : : 

We are aware, my Lord Duke, that to a cer- 
tain extent we are out of order in coming to your 
Grace on this occasion, as the matter we have 
on hand properly lies with the Foreign Office ; 
but we are very anxious to have your Grace's 
co-operation with respect to the subjects we have 
laid before Lord John Russell ; and if you will 
allow Mr. Chamerovzow to read a brief statement 
which contains our views, we shall feel much 
— to your Grace. 

e Duxe or Newcastre replied that he 
should be happy to hear the statement, and 
Mr. CaamERovzow read the memorial, which had 
been addressed in the first instance to Lord J. 
Russell. 

Mr. Pease.—Your Grace has heard the case 
as stated in the memorial just read, and I appre- 
hend it is mot necessary that the deputation 
should take up much more of your valuable time 
in adding to it. But the conduct of Spain in 
reference to the slave-trade is so completely 
matter of history, that I fear there is little 
hope from apy pressure which can be put upon 
that country. However important it may be to 
put an end to the trade in Cuba, the deputation 
feel that it is if possible more important to encou- 
rage, as far as possible, legitimate traffic in 
Africa. Although this may appear rather a 
homeopathic and slow method of dealing with 
the subject, it nevertheless appears to us a sure 
and unfailing method, and therefore the depu- 
tation feel that they have a strong claim upon 
the Government to establish consulates on the 
East Coast, and by every possible means to cul- 
tivate legitimate trade in opposition to this traffic. 
There are other important points referred to in 
the memorial, but I take the liberty of urging 
this particularly upon the attention of your 
Grace. 

Mr. Buxton.—I will not add much to that 
which is stated in the paper which has just been 
read ; but the point to which Mr. Pease has 
alluded is that upon which those who take an 
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interest in the suppression of the slave-trade 
think it will be best to press ; that is, to try and 
encourage the growth of legitimate commerce. 
And we think nothing would tend so much to 
that result as placing consuls at several points 
of the East Coast. Recently the Government 
has been diminishing the number. Three con- 
suls have been withdrawn, and our great object 
is that they should be replaced. Undoubtedly on 
the West Coast very great influence has been 
exercised by the consuls; and Mr. Gabriel, the 
Commissioner at Loanda, stated the other day at 
Lord Brougham’s, that when he first went there, 
eighteen or twenty vessels sailed every year, but 
that now the Portuguese have entirely abolished 
the slave-trade on the West Coast. Onthe East 
Coast the traffic still prevails to a great extent. 
We think that if the Portuguese officials were 
as closely watched there as they are on the West 
Coast, and that if the Portuguese Government 
had all the information which a British consul 
at Mozambique would be able to give, we should 
be as successtul on the East as we have been on 
the West Coast. 

The Duxe or Newcastie.—It is quite true, 
as Mr. Buxton remarked on introducing this 
subject, that these matters come more within the 
department of the Foreign Office than the Colo- 
nial. At the same time there are points, more 
especially that in reference to the encouragement 
of legitimate traffic, in which the Colonial Office 
is interested to a very considerable extent. Of 
course all other matters connected with negocia- 
tions with Foreign Powers—and in fact almost 
every other point contained in the memorial, ex- 
cept the one I have referred to—come under the 
department of Lord John Russell, with whom 1 
believe you have communicated this morning, 
and upon whom I have no doubt you have pressed 
that point, to which you attribute so much im- 
portance, namely, the appointment of consuls. 
I can assure you that, as regards the encourage- 
ment of legitimate trade, 1 have always given 
every instruction I could to the governors of our 
establishments upon the West Coast of Africa, to 
do so in every way, excepting, of course, that of 
giving money assistance, which I do not think it 
would be possible todo. That must be done by pri- 
vate enterprise ; but every other assistance that can 
be given by the Government will be cheerfully ren- 
dered. In fact, every day some circumstances are 
arising in which some such assistance can be given. 
The governors of the Gold Coast, the Gambia, and 
Sierra Leone, are fully aware that to give such 
aid is considered to be one of the most important 
of their duties, and one which they will be bene- 
fiting their country in every respect by carrying 
out. I dare say Lord John Russell has men- 
tioned to you that movements have recently been 
made in reference to our interests at Lagos, and 
so from day to day matters are arising in which 
the good offices of the Government are available. 
Of course, the growth of cotton is a matter 
which of all things is much to be encouraged, 
both for the trading interest of the country, and 
for the object which you are more immediately 
advocating. I only wish you could induce the 
moneyed interests to invest a little more capital 
in that direction. It would assist the Govern- 
ment very materially ; but, of course, any inter- 
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ference of the Government on that subject could 
not be sanctioned. 


Mr. Coameravzow.—Your Grace, there are 
several African merchants present, who have 
come expressly to testify the interest they take 
in the present proceedings. 


Mr. Briscozr,—The appointment of consuls 
would give encouragement to merchants, because 
they would receive authority and also protection 
in carrying on their trade, which otherwise they 
would not possess. I cannot help feeling that 
British merchants would feel more satisfied if a 
consul were stationed at Monrovia, the capisal 
of Liberia. 


The Duxe or Newcastie.—You will press 
that upon Lord John Russell, who, I have no 
doubt, will attentively weigh your suggestions. 
I do not at all deny the value of consular ap- 
pointments. 


Mr. Fox.—I can endorse the remark of 
Mr. Briscoe, because, when I was in Man- 
chester, I endeavoured to induce some friends 
of mine to send out a cargo to Monrovia for the 
purpose of promoting the growth of cotton there, 
and they replied: ‘* We ought to have a British 
consul there to look after our interests, and to 
report to us.” As there was no consul there, 
of course it was felt that there was an obstacle to 
the undertaking being carried out. .I think 
money could be found, if there was a legitimate 
prospect of seeing it spent in the right way; 
but people do not like to send their money out 
unless they are convinced it will be profitably 
employed. 

Mr. Srevin.—If we had a consul at Porto Novo 
and one at Whydah, it would certainly induce 
merchants to make shipments there. It would 
also prevent the formation of barracoons for the 
shipment of slaves to the West Indies, which 
would be cheaper than waiting till they are ship- 
ped, and thus trying to prevent their being 
landed. 


The deputation then withrdrew. 


INTERVIEW WITH LORD PALMERSTON. 


On Wednesday, July the 10th, a deputa- 
tion had an interview with Viscount Palmer- 
ston, at Cambridge House, for the same 
speciul object above referred to. The depu- 
tation consisted of Lord Brougham, Mr. 
C. Gilpin, m.p.; Mr. S. Gurney, ™.P.; 
Mr. C. Buxton, m.p.; Mr. H. Pease, m.p.; 
Hon. A Kinnaird, m.r.; the Rev. Dr. Car- 
lile; Dr. Norton Shaw; Messrs. W. Allen, 
R. Forster, J. Forster, J. Heather, F. 
Wheeler, G. Volcker, A. W. Hanson, R. 
Campbell, C. Sevin, J. R. Burchett, J. 
Cooper, D. Chinery, R. Alsop, G. Ralston, 
E. Miles, J. Perry, and L. A. Chame- 
TOvzow. 

Lorp Brovenam, having introduced the 
deputation, 

rn. CHAMEROVzOW read the address to 
his Lordship. 


Lorpv Brovenam.—I believe I need hardly 
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mention to your Lordship that the resolutions 
adopted at the Conference referred to are those 
of the great body of Abolitionists and the enemies 
of Slavery in this country, particularly of the 
ancient enemies, if I may so call them—the 
patriarchs of the great cause—the Forsters and 
others—some of whom are here to-day, and who 
attended the Conference. Their disappointment 
is extreme at finding that Spain is determined, 
in breach of her solemn treaty, her positive and 
solemn engagement to put an end to the slave- 
trade, to maintain that traffic. The only part 
of the treaty of 1817 which has been executed 
by Spain is the receiving the sum of 400,000/., 
which was paid to indemnify her for performing 
the other part of the treaty—namely, the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade. Instead of abolishing 
it she has greatly increased it, so that really 
the Spanish slave-trade is now at a very high 
figure. About 40,000 slaves are Imported into 
Cuba per annum. I do not suppose that in 
Porto Rico there is any considerable importation. 
This naturally gives rise to very uneasy surmises 
as to what may be the result of the annexation 
of the eastern portion of San Domingo—the 
Dominican Republic; because, whatever profes- 
sions Spain may make—however solemn the 
assurances of her intention not to extend Slavery 
there—none of those professions are half so solemn 
as those which she made in 1817 and in 1835 
to abolish the slave-trade. It is very difficult 
to say how any step can be taken to prevent 
that; but without recommending any active in- 
terference, we really are of opinion that a protest 
from this country against annexatoin, especially 
if France were to join in it, would have very 
great influence. The French Government, by 
accounts received to-day, has certainly done an 
exceedingly good thing in respect of the French 
importation of negroes from the Eastern Coast ; 
but I believe the news we have received gocsa 
littie further, and affects to a certain degree the 
French importations from the Western Coast 
also. Icananswer, however, for one thing, that 
so far as the carrying over of negroes—what are 
called free negroes—from the Western Coast to 
Martinique, is no better than Slavery. Cer- 
tainly it is so far under the authority and control 
of the Government, that by way of check upon 
it every vessel—for instance, the ships sailing 
under the Regis contract—is obliged to have a 
French officer of the navy on board. But I 
have conversed with one or two, whom I hap- 
—_ to meet in the south of France, who had 
een in those expeditions, and they told me 
that it was the most intolerable slave-trade 
from beginning to end. It was slave-trade 
in every respect, though under the colour of 
carrying over negroes who voluntarily embarked 
for the French colonies. Undoubtedly, there is 
a great difference and a considerable improve- 
ment in the regulations that are to be enforced 
now; but really the great point is to prevent the 
tisk of the Spanish slave-trade increasing through 
the extension of Slavery to the eastern portion 
of San Domingo. Unhappily, the Spanish 
slave-trade is carried on under the American 
flag. When application is made to the Govern- 
ment of Washington, they reply: “ Why do not 
you go to the Spaniards and make them give up 
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the traffic 2?” Butthe answer to that would be. 
‘*Why do you allow your flag to cover their 
traffic, which will be the case so long as you 
refuse the right of search?” Spain, by treaty, 
has allowed the right of search; but under the 
American flag that permission of Spain amounts 
to nothing. The present unhappy state of things 
in the United States—if United States they can 
any longer be called—makes it no doubt exceed- 
ingly difficult for this country to take any mea» 
sures at present ; but still I would fain hope. that 
as they are most anxious in the Northern States 
for the countenance of this country, and to avoid 
any thing like a breach, something may be 
done in that direction. I ought to add, in refer- 
ence to the African coast,that it is most satis- 
factory to find so many merchants—several are 
present to day—engaged in commerce with 
Africa. I believe they are ready to testify that 
the moment the Brazilian trade was formally 
abolished—and nothing can be more striking 
than the contrast between the conduct of the 
Portuguese and the Spanish Governments—a 
large legitimate trade sprung up in places from 
which formerlytwo-thirds of the entire slave-traf- 
fic—in one year as many as 60,000 slaves—was 
carried on for what was termed the benefit of Bra- 
zil. This slave-trade is now entirely at an end, 
owing to the good faith of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment and of the Portuguese Government, on the 
West Coast of Africa. On the East Coast, the 
Portuguese Government have not the same power. 
They require our support there, and our hope is 
that it may be given to them, according to the 
resolution which was carried in the House of 
Lords last year, by the appointment of a British 
consul at Mozambique. I believe that the Afri- 
can merchants who are here to-day are ready to 
testify that the immediate consequence of the 
abolition of the Brazilian and Portuguese slave- 
trade was the rapid and extraordinary increase 
of the exported produce of the native states, and 
also of the imports. Mr. Gabriel, who has been 
in Loanda twenty-four years, and for eighteen 
years out of that period a Commissioner there, 
states that in that district alone, two or three 
years ago, the exports from the coast of Africa, 
consisting of palm-oil, cotton, ivory, and other 
produce, amounted to upwards of 250,000/. per 
annum, and that the imports of British pro- 
duce and manufactures amounted to 30,000/. or 
40,060/. more. Nothing can be more satisfac- 
tory than this, as it is a guarantee, I believe, 
that the slave-trade cannot any longer desolate 
that part of the country. 

Mr. Buxton. m.p.—My Lord, the point 
which we would desire to urge now most parti- 
cularly, is not only the importance of suppressing 
the slave-trade on the coast, but on the continent 
itself. There is an account in the 7'imes of an 
outbreak having taken place at Whydah ; andin 
recent Blue-books it is mentioned that a great 
deal of slave-trade is going on there, and we 
should be extremely gratified if Her Majesty’s 
Government would exert themselves to put a stop 
to it. That is the one point along the so-called 
slave-coast where it is still maintained, and being 
under such a ruffian as the King of Dahomey, 
public opinion wou'd be even in favour of using 
rather strong means with him, if necessary. 
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We have also a very strong feeling as to the 
value of consuls on the African coast. Not 
many years ago there was a great slave-trade on 
the West Coast; but since we have had Com- 
missioners there, the Portuguese Government 
have been stirred up to greater exertions, and 
they have entirely suppressed the trade on that 
coast. I was told the other day that it is en- 
tirely annihilated there, and the Blue-books, I 
see, confirm that statement. On the East Coast 
it certainly exists to a great extent; but we are 
strongly of opinion, that if we had a consul at 


. Mozambique, it would tend very much to stir 


| the Portuguese officials to do their duty, 
e have reason to believe that the Portuguese 
Government would be glad to see the trade abo- 
lished ; but their officials are bribed, and public 
feeling is against them. It would, however, 
immensely assist the Portuguese Government 
if we had a consul at Mozambique, who could 
continually send home reports of what was being 
done with respect to the slave-trade, and who 
could watch the conduct of the officials on that 
coast. I do not wish to detain your Lordship 
any longer, but we certainly have a very stron 
feeling as to the value of having consuls stationed 
at various points on the African Coast. 


Mr. Jostan Forster.—I am glad to have the 
opportunity of saying a few words. In the first 
place, I have to acknowledge my conviction that 
Lord Palmerston is as earnest in his desire to 
put down the slave-trade as are any of us. I 
have also to acknowledge the kindness which 
Lord Palmerston personally manifested to my- 
self some years ago, of which I was duly sensible. 
But, at the same time, you must not be sur- 
prised if the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause 
are aroused afresh by the distressing statements 
of an official character which have appeared 
before them. Iallude to the last publication 
issued from the Foreign Office. The evidence 
of the continuance of the slave-trade will, I hope, 
be brought before the British Parliament. I 
trust that the Government will do their utmost 
to check this; not that I entertain any doubt 
but that they will do so as well as the difficulties 
which surround them will permit; but yet it is 
very distressing that, after having fifty years 
ago given up the slave-trade, we should have 
this evidence of its revival and continuance ; and 
not only that, but of its interference with legiti- 
mate commerce, which was going on so success- 
fully on the coast of Africa, as well as with the 
spread of Christianity, which is of still more 
importance. In whatever point of view we look 
at the question, we feel that it is as discouraging 
as it well can be. We think it is a daty of a 
Christian people to endeavour to put a stop to 
it; and we think the Government are willing to 
look upon it in this light. At the same time, 
we would commend the Government for the 
exertions they have made, as also the Portuguese 
and Brazilian Governments for having to so great 
an extent put an end to the traffic. 


Lorp Patmerston.—Gentlemen, I need not 
say, I trust, that I have always been as anxious 
as anybody could be to put an end to this 
abominable crime. I have not, perhaps, done 
so much to accomplish that object as my friend 
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here (Mr. J. Forster), and others who ‘have 
preceded me; but still, holding office for a good 
many years in the Foreign department, I was 
able to be the instrument of doing a great deal. 
Now, when you want to put down a great crime, 
or a system of crime, there are only two ways 
of doing it, either by convincing those who com- 
mit the crime that it is a wrong thing to do, and 
leading them away from their wrong ways, or by 
such an employment of force as to make them 
feel that it is inconvenient, and a losing system 
to continue in their bad courses. Now, when 
we have had to deal with the enlightened Govern- 
ments of Europe, we have been able to appeal to 
their good feeling, and treaties have been made 
with certain Powers, by which reciprocal powers 
were granted, which we made use of for the 
purpose of preventing the slave-trade under the 
flags of those Governments. But those Govern- 
ments were not always able to control the cor- 
ruption and the bad feeling of their responsible 
agents in their colonial possessions; and with 
respect to Spain, certainly the temptation of 
receiving so much a head for every slave brought 
in, ee so great, that it seems it cannot be re- 
sisted. 


Lorp Brovanam.—Not by governors sent 
out from Spain. . 


Lorn Patmerston.—No; not even when 
sent out for the express purpose of undoing what 
their predecessors havedone. Itis a well-known 
fact that a Captain-General begins, when he is 
first appointed, by denouncing the slave-trade, 
and by stating that he will rigorously punish 
everybody who engages in it. Well, thatis a 
very wise beginning, because it enhances ths 
amount of bribes which the people offer to him. 
They say, ** This man being determined to do it, 
we must give him four doubloons where we gave 
his predecessor two.” And at the end of the 
year, finding that this display of his assumed 
honesty has produced the desired effect, he takes 
the double bribe: all goes on very prosperously, 
and, during the four years he remains, he makes 
his fortune. But, unhappily, the Spanish 
Government has not the same feelings as to the 
difference between right and wrong in these mat- 
ters which the Government of France, or Hol- 
land, or Denmark have shewn. 


Lorp Brevanam.—But Spain professes the 
utmost abhorrence of the slave-trade in their 
despatches. 


Lorp PatmeErston.—Oh, they will put any 
thing on paper; but after giving them credit for 
that sincerity, which may be fairly questioned, 
they say they are not able to control the current 
of feeling in Cuba. There is no doubt that 
Spain has given England perfectly good ground 
for war, if we thought it wise or prudent to take 
advantage of it; but I do not suppose, if we were 
to propose to the House of Commons to go to war 
with Spain on this ground, that we should receive 
the support which would be necessary for the 
purpose. My noble friend (Lord Brougham) has 
praised the conduct of Portugal and Brazil. 
Well, their conduct has been good, in so far as 
they have turned from their wicked ways; but 
the truth must be spoken, and it was absolutely 














compulsionwhich brought about, in each case, that 
cause. Itis very often said inthe House of Com- 
mons * Oh, the English Government abstain from 
attacking the strong, and they attack the weak.” 
That is to say, it amounts to this; that where 
the English Government have the power to 
enforce the right, they do it; and where the 
power is doubtful, why, then prudential con- 
siderations interpose. Now the case of Por- 
tugal and Brazil is this. There was a treaty 
with Portugal, which gave mutual rights for the 
putting down of the slave-trade. Brazil, as 
part of the Portuguese monarchy, had her share 
in this engagement. The treaty was limited in 
oint of time; and when Brazil separated from 
ortugal, she took with her her share of the 
stipulation; and when the treaty expired with 
Portugal, on account of Portugal not choosing to 
renew it, Brazil claimed that it should expire 
with her also. When I was in office, I obtained an 
Act, founded upon the general engagement of Por- 
tugal, to put au end to the slave-trade, and her 
refusal by treaty to give us the means of carryin 
that engagement into effect. I proposed, an 
Portugal assented, that our courts of law should 
have the power to adjudicate with respect to 
slave-traders under the Portuguese flag, and to 
indemnify the captains who took these prizes 
from any prosecution in the British courts for 
damage to Portuguese property. Well, that had 
its early effect; and Portugal then entered into 
a treaty, giving full right of search, and Mixed 
Commissions, and all other arrangements which 
were necessary; and she has truthfully fulfilled 
the obligations of that treaty, that is to say, as 
stated by my noble friend, on the Western Coast 
of Africa. In these possessions there is, if any 
at all, avery limited amount of the slave-trade. 
But there is a great amount on the Eastern 
Coast ; in fact, it is almost unlimited. We have 
been making great representations to Portugal, 
from time to time, and they admit that on the 
Eastern Coast her engagements have not been 
so well fulfilled, and assure us that they will take 
better steps for the purpose. With regard to 
Brazil, they died ma 4 Taos Aberdeen brought 
in a Bill in 1845, giving exactly the same powers 
with yn to the Brazilian trade, which my 
Bill had given with regard to the Portuguese, 
and exempting the captains from any prosecution 
in the courts for taking the prizes. Well, that 
remained a dead letter for some time; and then, 
when I was in office, I put it into execution, and 
there arose an immense clamour in Brazil. They 
promised that if we suspended the measure, they 
would take effectual steps to put a stop to the 
trade. Well, our Minister, Sir James Hudson, 
and the Admiral, did suspend operations ; and 
no sooner was that done, than the slave-trade 
began again. Then Sir James Hudson and the 
Admiral said they would not be trifled with, and 
they carried it again into effect. Then when 
they found slavers taken out of their harbours and 
creeks, and burnt or otherwise destroyed, they 
saw it was a serious matter, and they passed a 
law, and compelled the officials to do their duty ; 
and, I believe, from that time to this they have 
done their duty. 
Lory Brovucuam.—There is now, I am told, 
a most admirable public feeling in Brazil with 
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respect to people of colour. The court physician 
is a man of colour. 


Lorp Patmerston.—Yes, and it has been for 
their advantage, because they have profitably 
employed the money that used to be spent in the 
slave-trade. With respect to protesting against 
the annexation of the Republic of San Vomingo, 
we have not done that, nor has France; and it 
would have been unavailing if we had, because a 
mere protest is of no value unless you mean to 
support it by force. We have no right to say to 
Spain that she should not occupy the sovereignty 
of San Domingo. It is a matter in which we 
have no direct interest, and Spain might as -well 
have objected to our annexation of Oude, or to 
the French annexation of Savoy. But we did 
require from Spain a categorical declaration that 
no Slavery should be extended into San Domingo; 
and whereas there are in San Domingo a great 
number of negroes who have escaped from Cuba, 
and from Porto Rico, and are in a state of free- 
dom there, so that they cannot be claimed by 
their old masters. The Spanish Government 
have given us the most positive assurances that 
there will be no Slavery, and that those persons 
shall remain just as free under Spanish rule, as 
they have been hitherto under Dominican rule. 


Lorv Brovauam.—I hope there will be no ob- 
jection to produce the categorical declaration. 


Lorp Patmerston.—I should apprehend not. 
Lord John Russell will determine that point. 
There is nothing confidential about it, and it will 
be perhaps satisfactory to Spain, and rather bind 
them the more to fulfil their intentions. Well, 
as Lord Brougham stated, our great difficulty on 
the Coast of Africa has arisen from the Ameri- 
cans refusing to give us any facilities in regard 
to the search of slave-vessels sailing under their 
flag. Hitherto, the American Government has 
been swayed by the feelings of the South, and has 
encouraged the slave-trade, and moreover, they 
have had another object. ‘They knew that we in 
England hated Slavery; they saw that we felt 
that Cuba was the great place where this crime 
was carried on, and they rather thought—a very 
bad speculation ‘tis true—that by allowing the 
evil to increase and to be aggravated, we might 
be induced to connive at their acquisition of 
Cuba, upon the condition, that under the Ameri- 
cans the slave-trade would cease. A very bad 
speculation indeed this would be. Well, that, 
and the influence of the South, have prevented 
any effectual measures being carried out. But 
latterly the American Government have sent 
cruisers to the Coast of Africa, and they certainly 
have done more’to suppress the trade under their 
own flag, than has been done for a considerable 

riod. What may happen now, one cannot say. 

ord Brougham thinks that the North bas shewn 
a desire to be well with us. All I can say is, 
that that desire has been expressed in a rather 
unhappy manner, and has been accompanied by 
any but friendly demonstrations. But 1 should 


hope that when these matters are settled, the 
slave influence which has hitherto operated upon 
the North, will cease, and that they will be more 
disposed to help us in putting the slave-trade 
down. With regard to the Regis contract, I 
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should say it is perfectly true, that what the 
French called the free immigration of negroes to 
their colonies, was Slavery of the purest and 
simplest character. The French colonists have 
great influence over the French Government, 
and they prevailed over its better feeling, and its 
better sense, honour, and good faith. Well, we 
have had the greatest difficulty to prevail upon 
the French Government to put an end to the 
system, and we have only been able to do it by 
an engagement empowering them to get coolies 
from India, under regulations which we hope 
will be sufficient to prevent those coolies being 
treated as slaves, either on the passage or when 
they get to the colonies. The French are bound, 
I think, to put an end to the Regis contract in 
twelve months. I think that is about the time 
named, on the condition that they are im- 
mediately allowed to get coolies from India. I 
do hope, therefore, they will put an end to the 
abominable revival of the slave-trade under the 
pretence of free immigration. There were great 
objections made to this arrangement by those 
interested in India, as to the Tiability of these 
coolies being ill-used during the passage, and the 
presence of proper regulations as to the number 
of men, and the proportion of women, and the 
accommodation during the passage; but I hope 
all that is satisfactorily arranged. It will bea 
great thing when we put an end to the revival of 
the slave-trade ; for as far as France is concerned, 
she is not only willing to abolish the slave-trade, 
but has abolished Siavery in all her colonies. 
Well, then, with regard to Africa herself. I 
qutte feel that the appointment of further consuls 
at the places indicated would be of advantage; 
but that is matter for my noble friend at the head 
of the Foreign Office to consider, with reference 
to the expenditure and means; and I really do 
not know how that matter stands, or what he is 
intending todo. But we madea great step when 
we occupied Lagos, which was the great centre 
of the slave-trade in that neighbourhood. Mr. 
Foote, who is our consul at Lagos, lately made 
an expedition to Abbeokuta, with a view to organize 
some system of defence there against an expected 
attack of the King of Dahomey, and there is a 
detachment of British troops going to Abbeokuta 
from Lagos, for the purpose of instructing the 
people to make defensive works, and of organizing 
them and putting them in a condition of defence. 
Those who are present know, no doubt, that 
Porto Novo was in the dominions or dependencies 
of the King of Dahomey. Some months ago, 
Mr. Foote went to Porto Novo, and he effected 
a satisfactory arrangement with the king in 
reference to the slave-trade. Mr. Foote, however, 
found that that arrangement was about to be 
broken, and that things had been done by the 
king in variance with what he had promised to 
do; whereupon, the Commodore and Mr. Foote 
went up with a force, and they succeeded in ut- 
terly levelling Porto Novo, and destroying the 
settlement. ‘The slave-trade may therefore be 
considered to be stopped there, and that was one 
of the King of Dahomey’s great points for ex- 
portation. Whydah is another. Well, as to send- 
ing a consul to Whydah, or amission to the capital 
of the King of Dahomey, I am afraid it would 
not be very wise to do so, for this man is a per- 
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fect savage, and he has openly boasted that ‘he 
would seize any Englishman he could catch, 
shave him, and make him carry his palanquin, 
and probably he would cut his head off. There 
would be no advantage, therefore, gained by a 
peaceful mission to Dahomey. If Whydah could 
be destroyed like Porto Novo, which it possibly 
might from the sea, it might be well to attempt 
it. Iam not quite sure about it. Or if the peo- 
ple of Abbeokuta were strong enough to meet the 
King of Dahomey in the field, and to beat him, 
then we might hope that Dahomey would cease 
to be what it now is; and that not only the 
slave-trade, but the abominable human sacri- 
fices—customs, as they are called —would cease, 
We are perfectly conscious of this, that the slave- 
trade and legitimate commerce cannot co-exist, 
but legitimate commerce is the weaker plant of 
the two, and while the slave-trade flourishes, it 
overpowers and overbears legitimate commerce. 
The only way of extending the latter is to put an 
end in the first place to that rank weed which 
choke; and destroys it, namely, the slave trade ; 
and what Lord Brougham has stated is quite true, 
that the increase of legitimate commerce in those 
parts where the slave-trade has been put down is 
something most encouraging and almost startling. 
Well, there were some little difficulties about 
Zanzibar. There has been a goed deal of slave- 
trade carried on there, and the French, under 
the Regis contract, bullied the unhappy Sultan, 
and compelled him to fall in with their wishes. 
But when the Regis contract is put an end to, I 
hope that that source also will be stopped up. 
I can only assure you that we are much obliged 
to those who are kind enough to give us their 
assistance, either by resolutions, or by their sup- 
port in Parliament, or out of it; and that it is 
the most anxious desire, both of Lord John 
Russell and myself, to do everything in our 
power to put an end to this abominable traffic. 


Lorv BroveHaM.—I hope the Government 
will continue to press upon the American Go- 
vernment to give us the right of search. There 
are two kinds of search, and if it were a real 
American vessel, we should have no right to stop 
it; but if only a pirate sailing under the Ameri- 
can flag, then we have a right to complain, and 
some mode I think could be devised, by which 
there should be a certificate setting forth the 
ship’s name and the captain’s name, which, on 
being shewn, might prevent all further inquiry, 
but without which we should have a right to 
search and ascertain whether the vessel were a 
slaver or not. That could be ascertained either 
by her having slaves aboard, or by her fittings. 
That would not be a violation of an American 
right. 


Lorp PALMERSTON.— There is an instance of 
our difficulty. We sent, about four years ago, 
a reinforcement of cruisers to the Coast of Cuba. 
Well, that happened to be a great thoroughfare, 
for commerce, and the slave-traders raised a cry 
that we were interfering with legitimate com- 
merce, and we were obliged to desist. Then we 
made this proposal to the American Government, 
We said, ‘* You tell us that by your laws you only 
can deal with your own flag, and that if a 
slaver is taken, as they easily are on the coast of 
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Cuba, having thrown overboard their paperg, and 
all evidence of nationality, you by your law can- 
not deal with that vessel.” ‘* Well,” we said, 
‘‘on the other hand, you tell us that if the_ 
vessel taken has American papers and colours, 
we have no right to deal with it. Now, we ac- 
cept your promises : let an American cruiser and 
an English cruiser always hunt in couples. 
When they meet a slaver off the coast of Cuba, 
they will bring her to. If she has American 
colours and papers, you take her, and condemn 
her in your courts; but if she has taken the pre- 
caution of throwing overboard her colours and 
her papers, and divesting herself of all evidence 
of nationality, we will take charge of her, because 
by our law we can deal with vessels in that pre- 
dicament, and therefore she cannot escape.” 
**No,” they said, “we won’t accept that.” Mr. 
Buchanan, in fact, would not accept that. 


Lorp Broveuam.— But Mr. Buchanan is a 
slave-trader, at least protects the slave trade. 


Me. Ropert Forster introduced Mr. ee 
bell, as having travelled in the dominions of the 
King of Dahomey. 


Mr. CampBELt said he had travelled in the 
vicinity of the dominions of the King of Dahomey; 
but had never been in them. He had only tra- 
versed the country belonging to some of the allies 
of that king, and was of opinion that access 
could be obtained to him if it were attempted in 
a certain manner. For instance, he did not 
think that a man carrying with him the circum- 
stance and array of war would be received; but 
that one going there with a peaceful mission, 
and with every indication of such being so, would 
be favourably received. He believed it would be 
no difficult matter for a properly -qualified person 
to undertake such a mission, and he felt convinced 
that if the thing were properly done, it would 
result to some extent in putting an end to some 
of the barbarous customs of the country. 


Lorp PALMERSTON.—Are you speaking of the 
present king or his father. 


Mr. CampBELL.— My experience refers to the 
father of the present king. 


Lorp PALMERsTON.—But suppose you were | 
to send anybody to Lagos, or elsewhere, with a 
peaceful mission, to ask him to give up the slave- 
trade; do you think that that person would be | 
safe, or that he could succeed. 


Mr. Campsetyt.—I think it depends entirely 
upon who the person is. 


Mr. CaHamERovzow.—The view put forward, 
my lord, by Mr. Campbell, is fully supported by 
the opinion of many gentlemen who are ac- 
quainted with the subject; and it may be in- 
teresting to your lordship to learn—as well as to 
some of the deputation who may hear it now for 
the first time-—that in the dominions of old Ego 
Honesty, Old Calabar, the father of the king 
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sacrifices used to exist, as now obtains in Da- 
homey; and Mr. Taylor, now Her Majesty's 
vice-consul at Abbeokuta, was one of those who 
were chiefly concerned in putting an end to it. 
Moreover, it was done entirely by representations, 
without having resort to force. 


Lorp BrovcHam.—They are domestic insti- 
tutions, the same as Slavery in the United States, 
and should I presume be regarded as such. 


Mr. CHaMEROVzOW.— There appears to be 
considerable apprehension among shies who are 
in authority, that any one going into those parts 
on a peaceful mission would not be well received, 
but there really are no grounds for such appre- 
hension, according to the evidence which has 
been received on the subject. I mention this with 
great deference, but I feel bound to say that I 
entertain a very firm opinion, derived from ex- 
perience of persons who are in a position to speak 
with authority, that if a suitable man is selected, 
a peaceful mission would succeed. 

Lorp PALMERsTON.—Those grounds of course 
have been stated before Lord John Russell, whose 
department it is. Mr. Foote, who is daily ex- 
pected to arrive—— 

Mr. CoameErRovzow.—He is dead, my lord. 
The news is only just in. 

Lorp PAtMERsTON.—I am very sorry to hear 

He was an excellent, worthy man, and a 
I am, indeed, very 


it. 
most valuable public servant. 
sorry to hear of it. 


Mr. CoamMeRovzow.—Great stress, my lord, 
is laid by those most competent to give an opinion, 
upon the fitness of the person selected for this 
mission. It is requisite that he should stand 
well in point of character, and have the confidence 
of the natives; and he should go out with some 
state, and be accredited in such a manner, as to 
convince the King of Dahomey that he is re- 
garded by this country with consideration and 
respect. 

Lorp BrovGHamM.—-Do you think Mr, Gabriel 
would go. 


Mr. CoamEerovzow.—I cannot say. 


Lorp PALtMERston.—That is matter of detail, 
which must be stated to Lord John Russell. 


Mr. Josi1au Forster suggested that a general 
conference might be called for the purpose of 
issuing a united protest against the conduct of 
Spain. 

Lorp Patmerston —I said some very uncivil 
things, you know, about Spain, in the House of 
Commons. It made them exceedingly angry. 
They abased me very much, but I understand 
that they immediately sent over a certain num- 
ber of cruisers, so that they are to some extent 
amenable to public opinion. 


The deputation then thanked his lordship 
for the attention he had given to them, and 
withdrew. 
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